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* I recommend this month Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s Gifford Lectures: The Na- 
ture and Destiny of Man—because it 
will make you do some hard thinking. 
(Scribner, $2.75.) 


* With some scores of other friends 
[ dined in honor of Helen Morton, 
blonde but not bland Vice Chairman 
of the Federation, on her return from 
Japan, China, India and the Philip- 
pines. Sparkling talk, not a little wise. 
My chief impression, pondered on 
home-bound subway, was of the eager 
faith of that company that in this 
Christian Community we see the shape 
of things to come—as God would mold 
them. 


*® Proof of the Federation's stirring 
activities might be charted in the trav- 
els of its secretaries: T. Z. Koo going 
from India to China, thence to the 
U.S.A. for a campus-a-day; soon he 
will be off to Hawaii, New Zealand, 
Australia. Robert Mackie starting 
service to German internees and pris- 
oners in Canada, then to South Amer- 
ica. Suzanne de Dietrich conducting 
an apostolic correspondence from 
Geneva and shuttling now and then 
to help her homeland S.C.M. 


* Max Adams of the Presbyterian 
branch of the S.C.M. family delights 
to liken the S.C.M. to a hen trying 
Not a 
bad figure—as we ponder the hectic 
transciency of campus tenure. 


to lay an egg on an escalator. 


Youth. Town 
Town meeting of 
Why not? The 
best news is that it actually is sched- 
uled to 
mid-west” next Christmas. It is the 
2 Foe Intercollegian 
readers of course will be there. 


* Town meeting of 
meeting of the Air. 
Christian students ? 
happen “somewhere in the 


Assembly. 


* A 


China some forty years ago. 


Roosevelt grandfather lived in 
When 


the President is in a reminiscent mood 








he likes to tell this story about this | 
tea trafficking ancestor: In the spa- 
cious main room of a mandarin’s state. 
ly home grandfather drank tea and 
talked business and 

settled, including prices. 


soon all was} 


Then grand. | 
father pulled out of his pocket, 
contract. With raised brows the 
Mandarin walked out of the room and 
soon a servant entered, bowing and 


saying politely: “Sorry, Mandarin 
can not see you.” Puzzled grand- 


father departed ; but quickly he learned 
that to a Chinese his word is his con. 
tract. 
three days and finally the deal was 
made. Now the family of the Man- 
darin sends annually a gift of twelve 
cases of tea to the eldest member of 
the Delano family. A delightful tale, 
I thought—and darn good tea. 


Returning, he was kept waiting $ 





* It doesn’t sound possible or even 
probable. But the source is unimpeach- 
able: “Funds have been raised by the 
National Christian Council of China 
to aid the thousands of Jewish refu- 
gees who have fled to Shanghai. From 
Chinese churches in recent months 
over $1,700 has been contributed to 
aid distressed German and Scandina- 
vian missions, orphaned by war-time 
conditions.” 


* Motive. That's the title of the pre- 
possessing new student Methodist 
magazine. Fifty-two pages of excel- 
lently printed material that runs the 
gamut from articles to a radio guide. 
[ missed only a section on 1942 refrig- 
erators, but there will be later issues. 


* Here is something to write home 


about! That summer conference. |! 


have yet to find a student who would f 


“Blue Ridge (or Seabeck, 
Hollister, O-At-Ka, Talladega, Estes 
Park, Eagles Mere, Silver 
Bay) was worth a year in college.” 
Make your plans now—tempus fugit, 
exams impend. 


not say 


Geneva, 


THE WAYFARER 
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April 23 


The Peace Call of the N.I.C.C.—addressed to Chris- 
tian Students of America—is an innovation. More- 
over, it makes sense. 

When the question of peace and war matters as much 
as it does today and when straight thinking on peace 
aims is so urgent, it is essential that Christian students 
do some thinking of their own. All will not arrive at 
the same solution or agree on immediate next steps. 
But, in basic convictions about God and the Christian 
faith in a world community, they can be united. Not 
united in a static sense. But united in the tension of 
growth, experimentation and fresh discoveries of God’s 
will for us. It is to this kind of creative solidarity 
that this “Call” summons us. 





It is highly desirable that on many campuses on April 
23 there may be plans in which Christian and other 
groups may join in demonstrating their commitment to 
world peace, justice and cooperation. Such united 
plans are largely meaningless, however—or sel f-defeat- 
ing—if the several cooperating groups fail to find in 
united action a medium for expressing their own deep- 
est convictions. It is precisely because we believe that 
as Christians we have something unique and indispen- 
sable to contribute to the forward thrust of youth to- 
ward a peaceful world that we believe this Call to 
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pages. The Summer Directory is waiting for you! 


Jobs, Limited 


The poignant story of Bigger Thomas—currently 
playing as Broadway's hit Native Son—has a def- 
inite relationship to this issue of the INTERCOLLEGIAN, 
dedicated as it is to vocations. Remember Bigger’s in- 
choate ruminations on the job he’d like to have? And 
his quick recognition that he may never hope to get 
that job because he is a Negro? There is a very spe- 
cial cause of unemployment that has no business in a 
so-called democracy. It is the prejudice which denies 
jobs to men and women well equipped and eager but 
handicapped by a dark skin in a white-skin society. 


Lest We Forget 


We are grateful for the efforts of organizations like 
the National Association for the Advancement of col- 
ored People, which labor without let-up to defend the 
Negro in our democracy (sic). The NAACP deserves 
the moral and financial support of those who care about 
defending the democratic way of life. Just now it is 
carrying to a higher court the case of W. D. Lyons, 
an Oklahoma boy who was framed, judging from the 
evidence in hand, to protect those white persons di- 
rectly and indirectly responsible for a crime involving 
murder, arson, and mayhem. 

Another front on which a long battle for elemental 
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justice has to be fought is the Anti-Lynch Bill. 
many of us who are determined to “save democracy” 
have actually written our Congressmen to remind them 
that mob “justice” must be outlawed ? 


How 


We face many dangers today. One of these is the 
attractive danger of damning distant evils and failing 
even to see the very present dangers to democracy in 
what we are pleased to call its last citadel. 


Democracy’s Dilemma 


It is with mixed feelings that we face the issue of 
academic freedom which is being forced on us today. 
We believe in academic freedom. We believe in the 
right of teacher and students alike to hold their own 
views, to organize to express those views, and to ex- 
change them freely with one another. We agree with 
Mr. Baldwin’s analysis (on another page) that the 
only national unity worth having is a voluntary one, 
that suppression of sincere minorities in school or else- 
where creates more dangers than it solves. We feel 
that freedom and voluntary cooperation are the heart 
of democracy, that to sacrifice them in the name of na- 
tional defense is dangerous hypocrisy. 

Yet, faced with the practical issues that bear the 
label “academic freedom” — for example, the Rapp- 
Coudert committee’s attack on communism in CCNY, 
or the University of Michigan’s battle with the ASU— 
we find ourselves confronted, not with a trumpet call 
for the defense of liberty, but with a dilemma. De- 
mocracy is not an inalienable and intrinsic characteristic 
of the United States of America. Democracy orig- 
inated and grew in this country only because a dynamic 
public opinion demanded it and supported it. It exists 
today only because that public opinion has produced 
certain rules of the game which have made its opera- 
tion practical. 

In any democracy worthy of the name it is funda- 
miental that our personal freedom shall be limited where 
the rights of others begin; that the process of social 
change shall be, not by revolution but by ballot, by 
open discussion, by majority will; that no minority 
shall seek to achieve by direct action and obstruction 
what it cannot gain by persuasion. Yet today we are 
called upon to defend the “‘academic freedom” of peo- 
ple and groups who, if we can believe the evidence in 
hand, repudiating these fundamental concepts in 
their own actions. Therein lies our dilemma. 


are 


There are dangers, whichever way we turn as we 
cope with this problem. If we withdraw our sympathy 
and support from anti-democratic minorities in their 
fight to continue their activities, we run the risk of con- 
tributing more fuel to a nationalist hysteria which in 
the end may consume us all. We run the risk of driv- 
ing these minorities to action more desperate and secret 
organization more elaborate than they already have. 
Finally, we run the risk of being wrong about any one 
case which we may judge—of condemning an innocent 
man for his opinions rather than an agent for his sub- 
versive activities. On the other hand, no one can be- 
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little the danger to effective democracy when small m, 
norities within it repudiate democratic ideals, but clain, 
the protection of democratic laws, and utilize secret 
organization and obstructionist tactics to gain their own 
ends. In many cases the question whether academic 
freedom is being violated revolves around the inter- 
pretation of a criminal statute—so close to the legal 
borderline do these groups operate at times. 





Limits on freedom must be set in this precarious 
world. Our laws lay down the general principles of 
this limitation, yet laws must be interpreted and ap- 
plied to thousands of human situations. The Editorial 
Committee is as widely divided as are, no doubt, oy 
readers, on the question of where to put the boundary 
in any specific case. In these columns we can only 
plead for consideration of the abstract ideals of free. 
dom and of the concrete dangers which threaten it; of 
the menace to democracy inherent in the suppression of 
these minorities, and yet the equal menace in their cop. 
tinued unhampered growth. 


Honesty and Yale— 


Yale students recently voted 67 per cent against 
adopting the honor system at the ancient and honorable 
institution in New Haven. The boys said they objected, 
first, to the idea of having to sign pledges and secondly, 
to having to report their fellow students if the occasion 
arose. 

We can only sympathize with the Elis in their reasons 
for not supporting the change, but the very fact that it 
should be proposed shows that all is not 100 per cent 
perfect in some of the halls of higher learning. Ap- 
parently (and our Yale contingent would undoubtedly 
be the first to agree) there are still (!) students who 





go for the easy way. 

The tendency in progressive education is the well- 
founded one of letting nature take its course. There is 
something more than a little ludicrous in the spectacle 
of a student permitting his oft sorely tried parents to 
pay for an education which he himself is bent in certain 
main respects on circumventing. 

Dishonesty in examinations has been exaggerated in 
the past out of its true proportions as a serious crime 
which somehow is wrong in some special and esoteric 
sense. Actually it is rather a petty failing which indi- 
cates students’ maladjustments. Students who succumb 
prove in effect only their own inability to think straight 
and organize their time in some practicable way. 

The attitude of teachers which says “We are going to 
give you an education whether you want it or not” is 
fast disappearing and giving way to an attitude which 
says “Here is your education. If you want it, you must 
cooperate with us.” This is a grown-up outlook. It 
is the only outlook which puts dishonesty in its proper 
place. As the marking system, the old-fashioned type 
of strictly factual examinations, and other accoutre- 
ments of the old attitude recede in importance, so too 
will dishonesty in exams become less and less important 
and less and less of a problem. 


THE 
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Why THAT Job? 


EVERY spring, after Easter vacation, a large pro- 

rtion of the senior class returns to college all set to 
look for a job. Many of these students admit that 
they are not particular. They will take the job with 
the best prospects for advancement—be it in the north 
or south, selling or buying, banking or investments. 
They want to make good—which means to make money 
and to be respected as a “success.” This condition 
should cause us to revolutionize our American system 
of education. 

The aimless college student is relatively a new phen- 
omenon in world history. A hundred years ago our 
colleges prepared men for something—the ministry, law 
or medicine, for instance. The choice of life work had 
been made before the student entered college. Along 
came the professional and technical schools, and men 
were trained to be farmers, engineers and other types 
of experts. Then the country began to grow rich. A 
man sent his son to college because he could afford it, 
not because he wanted to prepare for any particular 
vocation. And now millions of dollars of public funds 
are being spent to train men to go out to exploit the 
world. 

A new factor today is the Selective Service Act. The 
present senior class is very much upset. Classroom 
work seems to be unimportant. As one mother ex- 
pressed it, “Jim goes off to the army this summer and 
for ten years he will be in the army, so far as I can 
see. He will come back at thirty-two without any 
money or worthwhile experience. So what’s the use?” 
Many students and parents feel like that. 


Success—or Purpose? 


The Christian conception of vocation is diametrically 
opposed both to the “success” concept of work and to 


There are ques- 
tion marks in all 
directions! 
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By FAY CAMPBELL 


* 


a discouraged and confused fatalism. The Christian 
faith, if it means anything, means that God has a will 
for every man’s life, in time of war or peace, in depres- 
sion or in periods of prosperity. If the Christian be- 
lieves that God has some unique place for him, how 
does he find that place? I want to suggest three simple 
things that need to be done. They have been true for 
many years, but that makes them no less important now. 

First, in freshman year or earlier, a man should be- 
gin to discover his abilities. All of us have friends 
who can advise with us. In many colleges and uni- 
versities tests may be taken, under expert supervision. 
These can be very helpful as a guide. No matter how 
much a young man cares about the physical suffering 
of people, he had better not try to be a physician if he 
cannot learn anything about chemistry—that is self- 
evident. 

Second, it is important that one should start as soon 
as possible to study the needs of the world. The 
world, of course, needs good and devoted people in 
every useful profession and occupation, provided they 
can find a place to work. But every age has its peculiar 
needs. If a student would find God’s will for his own 
life he should make a continuing effort to get acquaint- 
ed with the needs and problems of all countries and 
all kinds of people. For example, here is a man with 
real ability and interest in the field of banking. But 
how could God call that man to the task of helping to 
develop a credit system for the rural population of 
India if he did not know something of the need of the 
inasses of poverty-stricken people in that great country ? 
The trained agriculturist can sell his services to a gentle- 
man farmer, or he can use his abilities to help the share- 
croppers. But he must know something about the 
sharecroppers before he can have a sense of vocation 
about them. 

In the third place, if one wishes to find his vocation 
he must pray. If one wants to put prayer to the test, 
this is a good place to begin. No amount of study 
about prayer will make it seem real. But to go to 
God in a spirit of real searching for guidance about 
your life work is bound to give prayer real meaning. 

Sooner or later the man or woman who will follow 
these three lines of endeavor will begin to discover the 
sense of direction which brings peace of mind and a 
measure of assurance. This does not mean that he will 
be absolutely certain. Nor does it mean he will not 
accept gladly more light or further knowledge. On 
the war issue the Christian must have a sense of voca- 
tion as about everything else. He must do about war 
what he believes to be God’s will. This does not mean 
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Summer Conference Poetry 
(Written, Summer of 1940) 


O-AT-KA 


In O-At-Ka’s quiet chapel 

| heard a prayer today, 

lt caught the lyric bird song 

And the ripples in the bay, 

It held the summer beauty 

Of trees and cloudless sky, 

The organ’s mellow echo, 

Youth's eternal chorus, “Why?” 

It found the common keynote 

In war-troubled, groping hearts, 

Left the deep, rich inspiration 

Which the force divine imparts. 
Martha M. Boutwell 


Wellesley 


* 


HOLLISTER 


We shall drink to the dregs the cup of beauty— 
for tomorrow we shall! go back. 

We shall open our hearts to the message of God— 
for tomorrow we shall go back. 

We shall fix in our minds the faces of friends— 
for tomorrow we shall go back. 

We shall bask in the sunshine of fellowship— 
for tomorrow we shall go back. 

We shall find once more peace in music— 
for tomorrow we shall go back. 

Back to the world of humanity we shall go, 
caught in the meshes of circumstance. 

Back to unhappy homes we shall go, and our 
hearts will be torn in twain. 

Back to campuses blazing with war fever we shall go, 
to calm it with the balm of peace and fail. 

Back to churches we shall go, with a vision of life, 
and find it squelched by rigid minds. 

We shall go back with all good things and find them 


not acceptable to our world. 
And not being accepted, we shall forget them. 


We shall forget them, unless— 

Unless we remember the words of HIM who said, 
“Blessed are ye when men persecute you and revile 

you for my sake.” 

We shall forget them unless— 

Unless we remember that a small acorn produces the 
mighty oak over a long span of years. 

We shall forget them unless— 

Unless we remember that after we are gone, 
others will come forward to carry on. 

Yes, we shall go back tomorrow, to carry on the battle 
for good. 

Will we forget? 


Delbert Wilson 
Oklahoma °41 
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WHY THAT JOB 
(From page 127) 


that he should not plan beyond war. On the contrary 
the war should be a stimulus to all of us to Prepare 
more faithfully for our part in the period of reconstrye. 
tion. It should result in the Christian’s trying to 
choose his profession just as early as possible so tha 
he can start his preparation before the war interrupts it 


Be Flexible 

Of course, there is always the danger of being side. 
tracked. If sidetracked, a person may feel frustrate 
So, people say, one should never decide but shoul 
always remain open-minded. This line of argumey 
has been used often against the signing of the Dec. 
laration Card of the Student Volunteer Movement. 

No one need feel frustrated or defeated if he finds 
that his life work plans have to be changed. A clear 
purpose must be adaptable: there is much more frys. 
tration in having no purpose at all. A person may not 
find a business firm or a church board which will em. 
ploy him at the task which he believes to be his. That 
doves not mean that God has not called him to tha 
tasK. it may mean only that men stand in the way of 
God’s wiii. Some of us wiii have to make our living 
at many aiterent occupations im tne years just ahead 
and tuitiil our vocation in our ieisure nours. If I am 
torced to take a job as a money-changer in a subway 
station I must learn to do that work with understand- 
ing and sympathy. I may even make an important con- 
tribution to the lives of some people who come to my 
window. But also, in my long hours of leisure, I will 
try to fulfill my God-given destiny. We must expect 
more of this sort of thing. 

One word of caution. Now and then, in searching 
for counsel, a student finds someone who tells him 
exactly what he should do and be. Such people seem 
to feel that God tells them what others should do. 
Avoid such advisors. They are not of God. A true 
friend asks questions, makes suggestions, prays and 
thinks. He enters into our problems. But he never 
tells us what God’s will is for us. God will speak to 
each man the word he needs to hear when he is ready 
to listen. 

In my judgment, not since the early years of the 
Student Volunteer Movement has there been such a 
courageous pioneering spirit abroad in our colleges. 
Men and women are ready to dare great things for 
God. Personally, I have no fear about the future of 
the Church. Some of the ablest students in this coun- 
try are ready to follow Christ with abandon into the 
most needy parts of our world, at home and abroad. 
They are the hope of the future and they are capable, 
under God, of creating a great and revitalized Church. 





THANK YOU — 

Asilomar Conference, for the sketch contributed 
to p. 137; and to the Daily Northwestern for the 
cartoons reproduced on p. 142 and third cover 
page. 
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Looking Ahead Abroad 


epan —with an eye to Christian Service 
Struc. 
Ng to 
> that 


Pts it. * 


By R. H. EDWIN ESPY 
' Side. _ 

Tated, 
hould 
ument 
Dec. 
nt. THE world today is a seething cauldron of antithet- Where the Openings Are 
finds ; ical ideas about life. To interpret the present war in 
clear | terms of economics and politics alone is to neglect the 
frys- | dynamic spiritual forces out of which the war has 
y not | sprung. When the military conflict is ended the longer 
ll em- | and harder struggle will be ahead. The deepest issues 
That | of the war can never be finally settled by arms, nor 
) that | even by particular schemes for a post-war world. Arms 
ay of | and schemes will play their part for good or for ill, 
living | but the nature of the final solution will be essentially 
aheaj | religious. Therefore a trained Christian leadership will 
Iam | be needed. 


Today, however, even the student with this world 
vision must ask himself the realistic question: granted 
that I would like to invest my life abroad, is it phys- 
ically possible to do so under present conditions? 

‘Many students are immediately concerned about 
their relation to the war. Some are even considering 
the possibility of combatant or non-combatant service 
on a volunteer basis. Whether this may be regarded 
as the best life investment for the next few years is a 
matter for individual decision. It is clear that it is not 
a life vocation, though many are engaged in it now on 








iby ray . a 2. 
re The Need of Universality the basis of Christian conviction. 

There are at the present time only a very few open- 
fcon- { Until some common denominator among the new ings abroad for American students in connection with 
Omy | ideologies is discovered and universally acknowledged, aid to prisoners of war and refugees. Anyone inter- 
I will | or until some of these concepts are supplanted by others ested should get in touch with such agencies as the 
Xpect | which are more widely applicable, there can be no peace American Friends Service Committee, the International 

in the full sense of that great hope. There may be a Committees of the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. and the 
ching | military truce, or military subjugation, but not the rich American Red Cross. 
him | and fear-free association of men together which must While there are few openings in direct connection 
seem | be the aspiration of every Christian. with the needs arising from the war, it is an inspiring 
: do. | This is true because none of the new politically fact that the World Christian Mission continues to 
| vi oriented philosophies rests on principles that are uni- expand and needs qualified workers right now. The 
fe | versally valid. In every one there is some distinct (Turn to page 133) 

point of limitation, in terms either of class, race, nation 

— | or other area of life. Christianity, on the other hand, e 7 

> orm universal. It is of the very essence of the Four Articles on 
" ristian faith that it transcends all the barriers which 
“a the world can present, whether natural barriers such as Our Ecumenical Church 


geography and race, or man-made barriers of class, 


leges. | solitics and state. By ROBERT MACKIE 


: ” The spread of a vital and applied Christianity offers Can the Church in Europe Survive ? 
re Ol! the most secure hope of a brotherly world. Anyone 

oul: who has had the deep experience of seeing and feeling By R. H. EDWIN ESPY 

0 the | the Christian faith at work across human divisions, rca: . 

road. piercing through and beneath the differences, can never The Churches of Europe Dig In 

rable, | again be a purely nationalist Christian, a spiritual iso- The Younger Churches at War 

urch. | Iationist. He will know that Christianity does have the Looking Ahead Abroad 


power to reconcile men and nations. If he wants to 


aid tl -conciliati > will conside investmen 

that reconciliation, he will consider the investment “ecumenical,” you will see it demonstrated in this 

uted | Of his own life in terms of the deep spiritual founda- series, which began in January and concludes in this 
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. the | tions, and not alone of the passing difficulties, of society. issue of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. 
He will be concerned with the spread of the Christian 


faith itself. = J 
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Do You Wanta 


Washington Job? 


* 


David Burgess 


Do you want a Washington 
job? I did. In my Ohio college 
two years ago, I determined to 
work in the capital city after 
graduation. So, on a September 
day in *39 I thumbed my way to 
Washington, hopeful and a bit 
naive. At the request of the Edi- 
tor I am recording here a few im- 
pressions of my hectic year there. 





Employee No. 599,499 


The first week was spent pounding the sidewalks, 
filling out sheaves of application forms, hearing pretty 
secretaries chirp, “We'll put you on the list.” Soon I 
discovered that most government agencies require civil 
service status—and I kicked myself for my failure to 
take the Junior Professional Assistant Examination, 
given each Spring by the Civil Service Commission to 
college students who are to graduate in June or who 
already have their A.B. I regretted, alas, that I had 
not tried one of the fourteen options—one each for 
majors in political science, in economics, in public ad- 
ministration, in engineering, and so forth. 

I finally got a job in the Labor Department and be- 
came government employee No. 599,499. Being a mail 
clerk in a huge government machine was discouraging 
at first, and my dictatorial supervisor quickly pounded 
the collegiate cockiness out of me. But I began to 
enjoy my duties when I began to see the vital connec- 
tion between a dull routine memorandum and the life 
of the American people, for these notes and notices af- 
fected vitally the welfare of laborers in Smokey City 
and farmers in the Sunflower State. 

Soon I discovered that opportunities of many kinds 
are open to college graduates. Some fifty college gradu- 
ates are appointed each year by the National Institute 
of Public Affairs (a private group with headquarters at 
400 Investment Building, Washington, D.C.) to serve 
as “interns” in both governmental and congressional 
offices. It is a good entree to careers both in adminis- 
tration and politics. The national defense program, and 
the growth of government structure due to expansion 
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of business institutions, is multiplying federal gover. 
ment jobs. A graduate degree, particularly the legal 
one, is a real asset in Washington. For those interested 
in farm problems the Farm Security Administration 
might be the place and the National Maritime Commis. 
sion has opportunities for ship designers. For grady- 
ates with economic or legal training, who are convinced 
that our democracy must be strengthened by the en- 
forcement of the right of workers to bargain collec. 
tively, the National Labor Relations Board has open- 
ings. Positions in scientific research are increasing, 
Nearly all of the government agencies have openings 
for men and women interested in government adminis. 
tration. Whatever your interest, don’t forget that civil 
service status is of utmost importance. (For informa- 
tion on requirements and examinations, write to: Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C.) The salaries 
do not rival the best rewards of the business world; 
there is, however, a minimal security ($1620 a year and 
over) and a real degree of satisfaction that comes with 
the knowledge that one’s job affects people. 


Iron Man’s Day 


For a liberal education in human nature, be reception- 
ist to an active congressman. (For a brief period I was 
one of many secretaries in a congressman’s office.) 
You'll meet all kinds of people—disgruntled war vet- 
erans, suave bankers from Wall Street, white-haired 
prophets to whom Free Silver is the key to Heaven. 
My congressman was a hard worker. At nine each 
morning—arriving before most of his secretaries—he 
opened his private mail and dictated letters for an hour. 
During this time he was frequently interrupted by 
callers—perhaps an outraged Chamber of Commerce 
patriot, followed by a lean member of the Workers’ 
Alliance. My congressman was an outstanding success 
in such interviews. Simple and direct in speech, he was 
aware to a remarkable degree of the true motives of the 
caller and had an uncanny skill in dealing with people. 

From ten until noon he attended some congressional 
committee meeting. Then to the House of Representa- 
tives for roll call, followed by a bite of lunch and sev- 
eral hours in the House and in cloakroom consultations. 

(Turn to page 134) 
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Interesling Werk— 


There Are Jobs in 


the Cooperatives 


* 
By Wallace J. Campbell 


* 


PO you want a job in the co-ops? 

If anyone had asked me that question eight years 
ago, I would have countered with the query: “Sure— 
but where are the co-ops?” 

Today there are plenty. The cooperatives have had 
a siteady, quiet growth in the past two decades and they 
have made spectacular progress since the trough of 
the depression. What’s more, their growth has brought 
about a tremendous increase in personnel, with an even 
greater increase to some, so that the college graduate 
this June would be well advised to look to the coopera- 
tives as a field for work. 

Cooperatives are not strangers to college students. 
On a hundred and sixty campuses, student co-ops have 
made it possible for a hundred thousand students to 
cut the cost of education by reducing the cost of room 
and board, text books, cleaning and pressing service— 
and even of corsages. At the same time boys and girls 
have had practical experience in managing their own 
affairs; they have, besides, acquired a faith in democ- 
racy as they have seen it work in a life-size-model of 
a non-exploitive economic system. 

Few college students realize, though, the expansion 
cooperatives have made beyond the campus and the 
chances of employment they afford. 

A thousand co-op grocery stores dot the American 
landscape from Massachusetts to California. Two 
thousand gas and oil co-ops in forty states distribute 
a hundred million dollars worth of petroleum products 
annually. Many regional federations operate their own 
oil blending and compounding plants. Already the 
co-ops own seven producing wells, six of them drilled 
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Co-ops are not strangers to college students; 160 campuses 
have them. Here is a corner of Oberlin’s flourishing 
establishment. 


by the cooperatives, producing oil which goes directly 
to the consumer through cooperative pipe-lines, re- 
fineries, and service stations. 

Co-op farm supply depots distribute one-sixth of all 





the farm supplies purchased in the U. S.—a total of 
$448,000,000 worth last year. Cooperative insurance 
associations serve almost a half million members. 


Greater New York has thirty co-op housing projects 
and more are being added. Forty co-op burial associa- 
tions render service at reasonable prices. Cooperative 
enterprises have proved successful in a score of fields, 
including medical and hospital service, restaurants, 
telephone service, distribution of electric light and 
power. Of special significance are the 9,000 coopera- 
tive credit unions with 2,500,000 members and assets 
of more than two hundred million dollars and so few 
losses that commercial banks may well blush in shame. 

So there is a cooperative movement. To be sure, 
there are no soft jobs on the co-op list, but there are 
many interesting ones, and a fellow or girl can feel 
at the end of each day’s work that just that much more 
has been contributed toward building a better economy. 
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What Kinds of Jobs Are There? 


Since the American cooperative movement touches 
almost every phase of life the jobs to be done range 
from physician in a cooperative hospital to driver of 
a gasoline tank-truck. Co-op grocery stores—many of 
them reaching the super market stage—require man- 
agers and clerks, both men and women. The seventy 
co-op stores opened in Eastern Co-op Wholesale’s ter- 
ritory during the past two years have demanded more 
trained managers with co-op backgrounds than were 
available. A special summer course in New York City 
will train college students for this type of work.’ 


Cooperative gas and oil associations, two thousand 
strong, need managers, attendants and truck drivers. 
Insurance cooperatives—automobile, fire, general cas- 
ualty and life—employ not only representatives in a 
dozen states and office workers but actuaries, statis- 
ticians and executives. And there are no hundred thou- 
sand dollar a year salaries for top men while the rank 
and file are underpaid. The cooperatives, as a matter 
of policy, place chief emphasis on a living wage for all. 

Rural electric cooperatives, serving a million farm 
homes, have opened a new field for technical men. 
Engineers are particularly necessary when a number of 
power distributing co-ops combine forces to build and 
operate their own power plant. Managers, linemen, 
meter readers and clerks are needed in the usual me- 
dium size electric co-op, while engineers, technicians 
and draftsmen are required in Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration offices to supervise the work of local 
power co-ops. 

As the co-ops have moved into production another 
new field has opened. In the last two years consumer 
cooperatives have built or bought a dozen mills, fac- 
tories and refineries. Chemists, production managers, 
elevator men, millers and truck drivers are becoming 
more and more essential. 


New York’s eight cooperative cafeterias are run al- 
most entirely by women managers and assistant man- 
agers and cashiers, and there is a growing need for 
women in co-op grocery stores—not only because many 
young men are being drafted, but because a woman 
manager or assistant manager or clerk is in a better 
position here to know what the customer, usually a 
woman, needs. 





Now about some of the odd jobs. Co-op under- 
takers serve forty co-op burial associations in midwest 
states. A handful of persons is carrying the magic 
of re-creation into cooperatives everywhere. Recrea- 
tion leaders on the payrolls of co-ops probably number 
less than a dozen, but the work (or play) has recently 
captured the imagination of cooperative leaders. 

Cooperative lawyers are still almost an oddity, but 
each co-op wholesale has one on its staff or on re- 
tainer to fight discrimination against the cooperative 
or to lead it carefully through the pitfalls of incorpora- 
tion, taxation and operations. 


Literally, you see, co-op jobs range from the physi- 


‘Refer to Summer Directory on another page. 
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cian who brings the consumer into the world to the 
mortician who buries him. 


How Get Started 


How is a fellow, or girl, to get into the Cooperative 
movement as a life work? There are three chief 
methods. 

The most important, and hardest, is to start a Co-op 
in your home town. This takes initiative, imagination 
and a down-to-earth judgment meeting practical prob. 
lems as they arise. A co-op regional association stands 
by in almost every section of the country to help yoy, 
A local co-op, as it grows, will need enough full-time 
workers to handle its volume of goods and services 
But in the early stages the chap who puts the steam be. 
hind the educational and organizing campaign must 
have enough resources to meet his needs before any jn. 
come is available. 

The second method is to apply for a job in your local 
co-op or in the cooperative regional association nearest 
you. Outline your educational and business experience 
and see if something is open or if there are any pros. 
pects of openings. Get acquainted with the co-op lead. 
ers and help in committee work or other activities jn 
your local co-op. When a co-op manager is hiring, the 
fact that you have displayed a practical interest in your 
own co-op may throw the job your way. 


The third way, and the surest, is to take a course of 
training. This will put a keen edge on your education 
and help equip you for a specific job. Training schools 
are operated by regional cooperatives in Wisconsin, 
Missouri, Minnesota and Ohio.* Various summer 
training courses are being held.'. Rochdale Institute, 
the national training school in consumer cooperation, 
with headquarters at 167 West 12th Street, New York, 
specializes in the training of cooperative educational 
directors and executives. While management posts 
call for more education than any other cooperative ac- 
tivity, the possibilities of placement are greater. 


A Bonus of Satisfaction 


3eyond the chance for interesting work reasonably 
rewarded, there is an added satisfaction in cooperative 
work: the opportunity for service in laying the founda- 
tion for a more nearly Christian economic system. The 
cooperatives, built on principles of democracy and ser- 
vice, are an important step in the creation of a prac- 
tical substitute for the present profit system. They 
may make possible the creation of a new order through 
peaceful, evolutionary means, in which the individual 
personality may have its freest and fullest expression 
while eliminating the exploitation of the weak which is 
inevitable in untrammeled individualism. 

Toyohiko Kagawa, the great Japanese Christian, said 
when he was in this country a few years ago: “I am 
pouring my reddest life blood in the building of co- 
operatives.” For he felt, as many of us do, that in co- 
operation lies the future. 





*Address correspondence to: Wallace Campbell, Cooperative League of 
USA, 167 West 12th Street. New York City. 
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The Canton Untwersity 
English Club gave a fine din- 
ner party for Helen Morton 
(she behind the horn-rims). 
They would like to corres- 
pond with American stu- 
dents. And for their publi- 
cation “The Pioneer” they 
invite articles (1000 words ) 
telling of some significant 
student activity. Address: 
Mr. Sunny Tai, Canton 
University English Club, 
Kowloon, Hongkong. 


LOOKING AHEAD ABROAD 
(From page 129) 


war in the Far East has closed many doors in Japan, 
Korea and Formosa, but it has opened many others. 
Even in the countries under Japanese control some of 
the Boards of Foreign Missions are keeping most of 
their workers at their posts, and in China the oppor- 
tunities are increasing. 

Thousands of Chinese people have seen, in the fear- 
less devotion to duty of missionaries and native Chris- 
tians under bombs and disease, that there is something 
in the Christian faith that gives stamina and selfless- 
ness to those who possess it. Chinese students are ask- 
ing for a more adequate interpretation of Christianity 
than the limited Christian forces in China can possibly 
provide. Leaders are appealing for teachers. Schools. 
hospitals, churches, cooperatives, agriculture, flood con- 
trol—these and many other areas of service are in des- 
perate need of personnel. 

In India the need is as great. 
long ago, “There is 


One observer said not 
something haunting about the 
report of the Bishop of Dornakal (a native Indian) of 
forty thousand people in his diocese asking for Chris- 
tian instruction and not getting it.” The need for 
teachers and administrators in the schools and colleges, 
for women workers to work with the women of India 
on their especially baffling problems, for pioneer leaders 
in agriculture and rural reconstruction on a Christian 
basis, is at once appalling and inspiring. Hundreds of 
young men and women of the right qualifications could 
be used to reach the hundred million Indians who have 
never yet been touched by the Church. 

Anyone who looks realistically at the future of South 
America—remembering that Brazil alone is capable of 
supporting ultimately a population of nine hundred mil- 
lion—knows that now is the time of strategic oppor- 
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tunity for the world Christian mission in all areas of 


the life of that vast continent. John R. Mott, now on 
his fourth visit within a year to Latin America, esti- 
mates that there are openings into which sixty of Amer- 
ica’s trained young leaders should be placed, if the 
money and the qualified candidates can be found. Sim- 
ilar statements could be made concerning Africa and 
other parts of the world. 


Hurdles to be Conquered 


Unfortunately it cannot be guaranteed that resources 
are available from the Boards for sending every can- 
didate who applies for a foreign post. But there was 
a day in the student Christian movements in America 
when this situation would not have been accepted as a 
rebuff. Hundreds of graduates were sent out by fel- 
low students who banded together and somehow found 
the resources to place and keep their representatives on 
the field. But student initiative in America is very 
much alive—and students in many places are examining 
the possibility of repeating history in this respect. 

What are the qualifications for mission service? 
Frankly the standards are growing steadily higher. As 
in other fields of work there is an increasing trend to- 
ward specialization—whether in medicine, teaching, 
agriculture, preaching, Christian literature, nursing, en- 
gineering, or something else. Information concerning 
the qualifications of candidates, and specific openings 
on the foreign field, can be secured either from the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement or from the Boards of For- 
eign Missions of the various denominations. 


Building the Post-War World 
It is clear that there will be almost unencompassable 
demands abroad for Christian activity of all kinds 
after this war. Should the Axis powers win, much 
of this service may have to be clandestine. In parts 
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of the world under Axis domination, Christians from 
America may have to be ready to share the catacombs 
with the more endangered Christians of these other 
lands, who will need the strengthening sense of belong- 


ing to a World Community. Should this eventuality 
come, American students, as in the past, will be equal 
to martyrdom. 

It is not excluded that this conflict, in one or another 
of its manifestations, may drag along without victory 
and become another Thirty Years’ War. We will have 
the spiritual stamina to try to build the Kingdom of 
God in the face of such a contingency? The mission- 
ary enterprise is already considering the long-term 
strategy that would be necessary in such an eventuality. 
Success here will depend in no small measure upon the 
number and the quality of the students volunteering 
today to fill up the ranks. 

Under still another possibility—the defeat of the 
new ideologies and the establishment of some demo- 
cratically organized world society—the opportunity for 
American students to invest their lives abroad will be 
unbounded. Not alone the continuance of the tradi- 
tional missionary enterprise, but a share in the building 
of a whole new world will challenge the vision and 
the daring of young Americans. 

Europe itself will be a vast new mission area, in 
terms both of human suffering and of the need for a 
complete reorientation of people’s lives around a loyalty 
more universal and more satisfying than the loyalties 
of the war. They will poignantly need a new interpre- 
tation and application of the Christian gospel of recon- 
ciliation. 

We Can Start To-day 


To have a share in this great enterprise for the 
spread and the application of the Christian faith, stu- 
dents must begin now, in college. We talk a great 
deal about peace, but we must think concretely in terms 
of the contributions we as individuals can make toward 
laying the only kind of foundation on which true peace 
can be built. Can we not make it a major task as 
Christian students of America to think vocationally in 
terms of the total world of tomorrow? This will in- 
clude not only so-called Christian vocations, but secular 
or lay vocations, such as diplomacy, business, education, 
social planning, agriculture and numerous other fields. 
The presence of convinced Christians in these pursuits 
is just as important as in actual missions. 

Let us not only think, but act. If the present open- 
ings abroad are insufficient for us all, there is plenty to 
be done at home. We can prove our missionary zeal 
by helping to strengthen the Christian life and estab- 
lish a Christian order here. American students have 
been pioneers before. Let them be pioneers still, both 
at home and abroad—wherever men and women have 
been deprived of the abundant life that can come only 
with the full Gospel of Christ. 

The world is in need of missions more varied in 
their application and at the same time more deeply 
grounded in Christian truth than ever before. All who 
are really concerned can find their place in the enter- 
prise if they start now to think, to prepare and to work. 
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WASHINGTON JOB 
(From page 130) 


At four o'clock he attacked mounds of correspondenc 
on his desk and received interviewers—then home at 
seven, dog-tired. Add to this routine frequent heated 
campaigns, visits to government offices, formal dinner 
parties, entertaining the officers of the Ladies Aid So. 
ciety from his home town and it becomes clear that 
congressman’s life is a full one. 

One day I asked a politician how a young felloy 
could break into politics and his advice was someth; 
like this: If you have a conviction that the economic 
and social structure of America must be basically 
changed, join one of the left-wing parties and work 
with it. The chances are slim of ever becoming an 
active legislator by this route, but at least you will be 
dealing with basic causes of national unrest. But, cop. 
tinued my political friend, if you are looking for a more 
direct road, join a precinct committee of a major politi- 
cal party. Your stomach may revolt at what you see 
and hear; but take heart, for the returns are great both 
in education and in opportunity to make local commit. 
tees more responsive to the people’s needs. 


In the Meanwhile 


What to do now, while you are still in college, to 
prepare for a government job? I offer the following 
suggestions for what they may be worth: 

Keep informed on national and international ques- 
tions. If your campus happens to be located in some 
idyllic sheltered spot, it is doubly important to keep in 
touch with current events. Read the good newspapers 
and the informative magazines; organize discussion 
groups; even question professors when they beat the 
war-drum or give a stump speech for their favorite 
economic theory or political candidate. Work with your 
local club or Christian Association on campus social 
problems and campus politics. To make your campus 
a better place to live in, start a move to put a real “re- 
form” candidate on the ticket. If the waitresses in the 
local restaurants and the janitors in your own dormi- 
tories are not getting a decent wage, do something about 
it. Intelligent action about campus problems today is 
an important preparation for citizenship later, whatever 
your job after graduation. 

What does all this have to do with the Christian 
faith? Nothing, some say! Certain professors and 
even ministers will tell you that religion and the state 
have little in common. An old stand-by is the counsel 
to “Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and 
unto God the things that are God’s.” Christians have 
too often misinterpreted these words and consequently 
have stayed out of public life, leaving the field largely to 
semi-corrupt officials and politicians. And honest legis- 
lators and officials have been stymied by an apathetic 
and irresponsible public. That this is true presents a 
real challenge to Christian students. In public life, as 
elsewhere, there is today a desperate need for leader- 
ship by men and women of Christian courage and 
conviction. 
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FREEDOM—More or Less 


* 


Roger N. Baldwin 


No illusion is more persistent and foolish than the 
propaganda in behalf of national unity by suppression. 
Powerful forces in American life demand increasingly 
the silencing of minorities that stand in the way of the 
national will in defending democracy. They urge us 
to sacrifice the rights of minorities in this time of crisis, 
hecause their actions are obstructionist. 


Are There Limits to Freedom? 


If we are so fearful of these minorities that we 
think we have nothing to learn from them and regard 
them as mere obstructionists, restraints or suppression 
might be justified. But suppression would give only 
the appearance of unity. It would give us no real unity. 
We would merely have silenced those whom we fear. 
If, on the other hand, we believe in democracy, we 
should protect the right even of hated and unpopular 
minorities to express themselves fully in the forum of 
public debate. 

There is little danger to fear from their so-called 
obstruction. There is far more to fear from the under- 
ground movements created by suppression. Any na- 
tional unity worth having must rise voluntarily from 
agreement. ompulsion is a false savior. Lloyd 
George, speaking of freedom in England during the 
first World War, maintained that it was won by the 
right to criticize and oppose government policies. In 
a democracy we always learn from the opposition. The 
dissenting minorities are always a sobering check upon 
majority passions in time of crisis. Without the right 
of minorities to be heard there is no democracy. With- 
out democracy our national defense is meaningless. 


Spotlight on the Colleges 


In the midst of the crisis over war preparations 
all minorities are subjected to extraordinary pres- 
sures. The schools and colleges are among the first to 
feel the impact because the critical function of educa- 
tion is always subjected to the spotlight of public scru- 
tiny. Trustees, legislators and patriotic societies al- 
ways have their eye upon the “good repute” of the 
schools. The press is quick to pick up any rumor of 
“disloyalty” or “subversion.” This was the atmosphere 
in which education lived during the first World War. 
Increasingly this is bound to be the atmosphere of the 
present crisis. 

It must be noted at once that the schools and col- 
leges on the whole, both public and private, are freer 
than in years. Tolerance for minority viewpoints has 
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grown. Discussion of controversial issues is more 
open. Teachers’ organizations are stronger and more 
independent. Students themselves demand larger free- 
dom in the colleges. 

Much of this new strength is due to the response of 
the teaching profession and organized students to the 
attacks on the school system by legislators and patri- 
otic societies. The fight against loyalty oaths, though 
it failed to stem the tide of legislation ten years ago, 
made the laws virtually a dead-letter. No new restric- 
tions on teaching have been imposed by legislatures in 
recent years. The only influences qualifying academic 
freedom at all have been those of (1) organized reli- 
gion, which has succeeded in many states in securing 
the use of public school time for private religious in- 
struction, and (2) of patriotic societies, notably the 
American Legion, in which have secured laws or school 
regulations expelling children refusing on religious 
grounds to salute the flag. In practice that compulsion 
has affected only the children of Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
some hundred of whom are forced to get private in- 
struction. 


In the Limelight 


The only issues of any significance affecting aca- 
demic freedom which have arisen in the past year or 
two are: 


(1) Exclusion of Professor Bertrand Russell from a 
teaching post at City College, New York. 

(2) Refusal of many college authorities to permit Earl 
Browder, secretary of the Communist Party, to speak while 
under indictment. 


(3) Virtual dismissal of almost a score of students 
from the University of Michigan for “radical” activities. 





Perhaps— 


Perhaps you agree with Mr. Baldwin that democracy’s sures 
safeguard lies in unfettered freedom for all minorities, even 
when such action is clearly obstructionist. 


Or Possibly— 


Possibly the proposition sends your blood pressure up to 
a new high. 


We invite your views on any angle of this controversy. 
(For publication your statement must be brief (500 word 
limit) and reach us by May first—The Editors. 
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The case of Professor Bertrand Russell attracted 
national attention because it was the first instance in 
which a court intervened on application of a single 
taxpayer to upset an appointment by a Board of Edu- 
cation. The courts previously had always refused to 
intervene in behalf of teachers discriminated against by 
Boards, holding that the Boards have full discretion in 
appointments and removals. The decision of a single 
judge in New York was not reviewed by the higher 
courts because the case went off on technical grounds 
involving the employment by the Board of Education 
of private counsel. The only point decided by the 
higher courts was that Boards have no such power. 
Yet behind the legal technicalities emerged the painful 
fact that a Board of Education making an appointment 
opposed by powerful religious forces will somehow be 
blocked. The case of Professor Russell involved not 
only adverse action by a judge but by the Mayor, Board 
of Estimate, and City Council as well. 

Greater national significance attached to the exclusion 
of Earl Browder from many colleges. Not only was 
the issue one to attract widespread newspaper attention, 
as does any conflict involving a Communist, but it af- 
fected many colleges over a wide area. The varied treat- 
ment of student invitations to Browder revealed how 
diverse are the methods of control over student activi- 
ties. In some colleges the president alone took the re- 
sponsibility either for inviting or banning him. In 
others a faculty committee acted; in a few faculty- 
student committees; and in a rare case or two the stu- 
dents alone decided the issue. 

The diversity of control prompted the American 
Civil Liberties Union’s Committee on Academic Free- 
dom to undertake a survey of the practices affecting 
student freedom in over one hundred typical American 
colleges. The survey, together with a proposed stu- 
dent bill of rights, is to be published as a pamphlet.' 

The Union’s committee very properly urgues that 
there is no reason in the light of sound educational prac- 
tices for such diverse relationships between student 
associations and college administrations. Decisions 
should rest not with a single administrative officer, but 
with student councils or student-faculty committees. 
Otherwise any claim for student democracy as a force 
in education is meaningless. 

The cases at the University of Michigan, which have 
attracted national attention, arose out of activities of 
the American Student Union and resulted in a notice 
by the president of the university to the students not 
to register for the fall term of 1940. No hearings 
were given the students; no charges were made. Some 
general public pronouncements by the president indi- 
cated that the university would not tolerate students 
whose activities were regarded as “troublesome.” Not 
only had the students been active in the American Stu- 
dent Union, which has been suspended at the univer- 
sity, but they also sought to help organize in a trade 
union the university’s maintenance staff. 

All requests for hearings and specifications went un- 


\What Freedom for American Students’ 


American Civil Liberties 
Union, New York City. Ten cents 
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heeded. The trustees stood by the president. 


matter has been taken up by the State Bar Association, 
which is pursuing an investigation with a view to chang. 
ing the university's practices. 

_ No appraisal of the forces playing upon the Amer. 
ican school and college system can ignore the repeated 
attacks upon alleged subversive elements in the schools 
by legislative committees. The Rapp-Coudert Com 
mittee in New York State, currently attracting atten. 
tion, is only one of the many appointed over the lag 
decade on the same assumption—namely, that radical 
influences are at work in the colleges undermining the 
American system of government. Similar investiga. 
tions in Illinois, Wisconsin, Massachusetts and Other 
states have left the colleges unscathed. They have been 
tempests in teapots, field holidays for the press. 

The Rapp-Coudert Committee in New York, hoy. 
ever, is more menacing because it is operating in the 
light of a recent New York State statute prohibiting 
the public employment of persons believing in “the 
overthrow of government by force and violence.” Singe 
this doctrine is held to apply to the Communist Party, 
the investigation necessarily is directed at turning up 
Communist teachers. The heightened tensions syr- 
rounding that inquiry measure fairly well the degree 
of current pressures on the schools and colleges. 

One perennial issue of freedom in education—the 
right of Negroes to higher education—has been mak- 
ing slow advances following the United States Supreme 
Court decision in the case of a Missouri Negro who 
sought admission to the State Law School and won 
the right to enter it. Southern and border states have 
been making better provisions for higher education, 
The State of Missouri, while denying admission to the 
State University Law School (all white) created a sep- 
arate law school for Negroes. In other states where 
pressure has been brought similar provisions are being 
made. 

As with the maintenance of liberty on any front, so 
with academic freedom for teachers and students alike 
—organized resistance to repression is the strongest 
weapon. Whether in the midst of crisis the forces 
working toward greater freedom can make their way 1s 
an open question. We have much on the side of demo- 
cratic power. We have the principle of democratic lib- 
erty firmly imbedded in law, buttressed by a whole line 
of recent decesions of the Supreme Court. We havea 
Department of Justice, the most powerful arm of the 
government in crisis, sensitive to the preservation of 
liberty. We have on the whole a comparatively free 
radio and free press. We have an elert though divided 
labor movement, some fighting minorities, a widespread 
liberalism, and influential religious agencies devoted to 
the fight for democracy. 

Any man would be foolish to predict that they will 
add up in time of crisis to victorious achievement for 
the extension of democracy. But the chances for it, 
if the world struggle takes on the character of a demo 
cratic crusade in fact, are by no means hopeless. What- 
ever our estimate of the prospects, the obligations of 
the struggle for each of us are clea 
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HOWARD THURMAN 


Being a Few Highlights on an 
Interesting Life 


* 


By Harold B. Ingalls 


a 


AT BREAKFAST one Sunday morning there was 
a pause ; then a strenuous “Ah-h-h-h!” He reached for 
pencil and paper, three brief phrases were quickly writ- 
ten—and breakfast was resumed with noticeably greater 
interest. He had been wrestling with an idea for days 
(weeks, months?), but now it had become flesh and 
his sermon was ready. 


One o'clock in the morning—and a few friends in 
our living-room with the embers of the fireplace the 
only light. Three hours of deep discussion were be- 
hind us, and Howard had loosened his tie and collar 
and had buried himself deep in the big green armchair. 
A wisp of smoke curled upward from his pipe as he 
listened intently to the views of one of the group on 
mysticism—a subject in which he is deeply versed 
through reading and experience. He is a good listener, 
though it must be confessed that most of the time 
others seek to plumb his mind and spirit. 


“Oxford”—the 1937 National Assembly of Student 
Christian Associations. Thirteen hundred of us from 
all over the map sat in hushed silence as we reached 
out for his words and sought contact with his soul. 
“Christian, Who Calls Me Christian?” was the topic, 
and many of us went away wondering just why any- 
one should call ws Christian." 


June—a summer conference of the S.C.M.—almost 
any one. Under a tree, beside the lake, or on the front 
steps of a tent or cabin . they have been there two 
hours already, and others who have had appointments 
have been sensitive enough to let them alone, as though 
some inner voice spoke. At the end, the two (or three, 
four or more) get up and slowly walk away, and those 
who know feel that the hand of God has touched 
another student’s life through the voice and sensitive 
spirit of Howard Thurman. 


ee 


‘Read his address in New Direction, pp. 71 ff. 
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Photographer: Clem Elliott 


He Listens Well 


Field Day at the conference (we have a movie of this 
one) finds him dressed to kill, sailor hat, spinach and all, 
portraying “Pop-Eye.” He doesn’t particularly enjoy 
clowning but there is no aloofness toward the lighter 
things that cushion and cement the deeper experiences 
of a mountain-top event. 


It is a full hour past dinner-time and in desperation 
the rest of us have begun to eat. We finish our meal 
alone—and forty-five minutes later his interview with 
a young couple ends and he emerges from the study, 
tired and hungry. Two sermons and a forum had made 
up his day, and last night we had talked until nearly 
three. Yet there was no thought of self, for here 
were two people who needed his counsel. 


My dog “Gyp,” a huge Irish setter, prances into the 
room, tearing up the carpets and nearly upsetting the 
table on which the coffee cups wait; he remembers 
from year to year that here is a man who really ap- 
preciates dogs, who will stop any conversation and 
give a dog a real scratching behind both ears at once. 


Nine o'clock Sunday morning (or later some other 
morning, if he comes for a long weekend) we knock 
at his door, tentatively. He is awake, and we go in 
to find him propped up in bed, spellbound by the latest 
mystery story. He has never been known to travel 
without two things-— a volume of detective stories and 
a book of poems. He is an authority on both types of 
literature, although he keeps the former as completely 
absent from his conversatic> as he most richly inter- 
jects the latter into sermons and discussions. 


Breathless before beauty—whether it be the sanctu- 
ary of a lovely chapel, a gorgeous sunset, or Toscanini’s 
interpretation of Parsifal—he relaxes and in the long 
silence that follows his spirit is renewed. 








Mi EMORY has been stimulated by these brief “snap- 
shots” and one has a new appreciation of the Dean of 
the Chapel of Howard University, foremost Negro 
educational center in America. Of his boyhood we 
know little, for he seldom talks about himself. Glimpses 
have come from here and there, but almost never from 
him. The Florida coast, where the ships come and go, 
was the starting point of the journeyings of this rest- 
less mind and venturesome spirit. High School in 
Saint Augustine—did he appreciate, as do few youth- 
ful students, the source of the name of the city? Then 
Morehouse College (which later gave him a D.D.), 
where he distinguished himself as a student particu- 
larly interested in letters and as an actor in many 
Shakespearean roles. How often he went without ade- 
quate food in those days, or the ones at Rochester (now 
Colgate-Rochester) Divinity School, in order to see 
drama or hear music, he probably has now forgotten. 
At Rochester he was president of his senior class and 
was already nationally known in the Student Christian 
Movement. 





Parish work in Oberlin, Ohio, occupied the next two 
years which were marked by joy and deep sorrow which 
drove him ever more earnestly in his quest for Truth. 
In the words of Forbes Robinson, he got “through 
suffering—through it to the heart of God” during his 
next year of quiet study with Rufus Jones at Haver- 
ford. Then began his significant leadership in the field 
for which he has rare gifts as he took up new duties 
as university student adviser for Morehouse and Spel- 
man, in Atlanta. Four years later he went to Howard 
University, which for nine years has been his main field 
of labor and his point of departure on literally hun- 
dreds of trips to colleges, schools and conferences all 
over the country. 

His comradeship with white and colored students 
influenced the choice of King’s Mountain, North Caro- 
lina, as the place where he and Sue Bailey, Oberlin ’26 
and a former National Student Secretary of the 
YWCA, were married. It was truly a Student Move- 
ment wedding, with leaders, students and secretaries 
from three conferences present (among them Herbert 
King, who made his debut as a vocal soloist.) The 
Thurmans have worked together to realize Sue’s dream 
of establishing the Juliette Derricotte Fellowship for 
Oriental Study, as a memorial to a colleague whose 
life was tragically and needlessly shortened because 
racial discrimination denied her adequate hospitaliza- 
tion after an accident in a southern state. Under this 
fellowship three Negro students, from Howard, Fisk 
and Talladega, have gone to India for study and fellow- 
ship with Indian students. 
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This project had its inception when the Thurmans 
were members of a delegation of four Negroes sent 
the Student Christian Movement to visit student cen- 
ters in India in 1935-36. Reports of the effectiveness 
of their work bulged with statements such as this: “Dr 
Thurman's address on “The Faith of the Negro’ , . 
will be a memorable one in this city. The like of it 
has not been heard before.” Yet on his return we 
learned from him not of what he-did but of what he 
learned from Indian students and their leaders, from 
the common people and from Gandhi and Tagore, 
with whom they visited. 

One could go on and on, but to do so would only 
increase one’s fear that Howard Thurman will burp 
himself out before his time—thinking never of him. 
self, talking endless hours with those who seek his 
guidance, going out of his way to strengthen the hands 
of a friend, accepting invitations to speak when he 
should be having more time for the writing of poetry 
and other messages to an insane world. We fervently 
hope that book on which he is now working—drawing 
from his years of work with thousands of students— 
will soon appear, and that in the near future he will 
collect and publish his powerful, provocative, moving 
sermons and addresses. 


* 


Good News! 


Dotted about in South America, Africa, the Near 
East, the Far East, the Indies and the islands of the sea 
(which recently we have been reminded are known as 
“Oceania’”) there are some 168 missions which are 
orphans in the real sense of the word. They are cut 
off from their usual support by parent churches in Ger- 
many, Denmark, Norway, Finland, Holland, Belgium, 
France. In many places even contact by letter is im- 
possible. Here is an obvious challenge to the real- 
ity of the Church Universal. Do we mean it when 
we say that all the Christian churches, younger and 
older, of whatever continent and country, of whatever 
denomination or confession, belong to one Christian 
community? If so, now is our chance to prove it. 

The thrilling part of all this is that the Church of 
Christ around the world is proving it. Almost $300,000 
has been raised in the United States for the support 
of these orphaned missions. Missions “‘on the field” 
have contributed to the upkeep of neighboring missions 
which were in distress. The members of the younger 
churches themselves have risen to meet the need, taking 
over responsibility for local work which they had not 
expected to be able to assume for many years. And 
the “orphaned” missionaries have taken voluntary salary 
cuts and have cut budgets to the bone. 

We submit that this support is good news. Surely, 
it is fair to say that it is part of the “good news of the 
Gospel.” Not only has the work of the Kingdom of 
God gone on, in an objective sense, with schools and 
hospitals and churches and social work continuing, but 
it has been furthered in perhaps a more profound way 
in the hearts of men and women.—The Editors. 
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Education With Results 


In spite of unusually heavy enrollments the thirteen 
Christian colleges in China have been able to take only 
one in five of the qualified applicants. Even with make- 
shift equipment and a great scarcity of books, all col- 
leges are giving full courses. Hangchow Christian Col- 
lege supplies engineers. The University of Nanking 
provides trained organizers of cooperatives. West 
China University extracts medical supplies from the 
plants and chemicals of Szechwan. Yenching carries 
on scientific experiments in rural reconstruction. 

These schools have willingly adjusted themselves to 
new conditions. They have taught thousands of refu- 
gees to operate portable bamboo spinning wheels and 
make wool yarn for army blankets. Where they needed 
metal equipment they made it from steel and aluminum 
salvaged from wrecked planes. They have coaxed old 
Studebaker engines to burn charcoal and have remodeled 
Diesel engines to run on walnut oil. College students 
are giving’ week-ends to village clean-up campaigns. 
Villagers are attending schools for the first time in their 
lives, taught by students who themselves are still study- 
ing in college. 


Food in Europe 


According to the Federal Council’s Jnformation Ser- 
vice, Poland’s harvest is estimated to be about twenty- 
five per cent below normal. Rations in Poland are the 
lowest in any of the occupied countries. The chief 
reason is “the catastrophic changes” introduced by the 
Nazis. More than a million Poles, it is stated, have 
been deported to work on German farms, and “all food 
which is not required to keep the people from actual 
starvation is seized for German consumption.” Czecho- 
slovakia was fully self-supporting before the German 
occupation, but conditions are “only slightly better” now 
than in Poland. 

In Germany, says this report, there is no comparable 
danger of general food shortage, although there is a 
scarcity of fats despite the fat supplies which have 
been drained from Holland and Denmark. It is 
claimed that Germany has taken from Denmark meat 
which would have supplied Denmark and Norway for 
two years. Emergency slaughter in Holland took 
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enough meat to feed the entire Belgian population for 
six months. Further press reports indicate that sev- 
enty to eighty percent of the food imported into un- 
occupied France at Marseilles and Toulon is requisi- 
tioned, as it arrives, by the German armistice. Mean- 
while the needs among the peoples in occupied territory 
become more and more desperate, calling for construc- 
tive action. 


The World’s Extremity — Missions’ Opportunity 


There is doubt in some minds as that the missionary 
enterprise can carry on today. Yet the Presbyterian 
Board reports that not a single Presbyterian mission 
station has been closed because of the war. Adjust- 
ments have been made in missionary strategy in China, 
Korea, Japan and Iran and in some cases there have 
been limited withdrawals; but the work goes on. In 
Iran, where all educational responsibility has been as- 
sumed by the Iranian government, the mission, undis- 
mayed, is going forward with new and promising meth- 
ods of work. There is persistent progress in Iraq, 
Syria and Africa. In India, Thailand, the Philippines, 
and Latin America the missions have won increased 
confidence and respect by adapting their work to new 
needs as these arose. 


Bulgarian Agony 


“The shadow of war brings fear to everybody. And 
other things: life is almost unbearable—living is fifty 
to 60 per cent more expensive, and hungry and worn 
people are everywhere. . . . I shudder to think of what 
1appened in Holland, Belgium and France, and of what 
is happening in England. People forget God, make 
themselves beasts, mock at their brothers. In these 
tragic days full of misery and suffering, with tears and 
blood, my thought always guides me to the words of 
Christ: ‘Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.’ They do not know. It is so because God 
today for many is the nation, the earthly, that which 
is temporary. People forget the real God, his love and 
his sacrifice. Let us pray that God will soon teach our 
faulty minds to bring light and love to men, and to 
make us good sons of his eternal Kingdom.” 
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‘And Nevertheless—The Victory Has Been Won” 


In Holland arrests of Student Christian Movement 
members are frequent. Numbers of citizens have been 
shot in the first executions of political prisoners in al- 
most three hundred years. Woudschoten, the headquar- 
ters of the Movement, is occupied by German troops. 

But the Movement carries on and reports a large 
number of new members, frequent week-end confer- 
ences on central biblical themes, and meetings con- 
ducted in the universities of both Amsterdam and 
Utrecht in “overcrowded auditoriums.” The topics of 
these are suggestive: “And Nevertheless . . . God is 
Love,” “And Nevertheless . . . the Victory Has Been 
Won.” Writes our correspondent: “Intercession for 
each other, for all young people of all countries, does 
not cease among us. We know that innumerable young 
people of all nations and tongues, all in their own way, 
offer each other and humanity daily up to God’s grace.” 
One practical result of this fellowship in prayer is that 
many students give three percent of their monthly al- 
lowance to help fellow students in need. 


Canada Questions University ‘‘Missions” 

Chapel services were held for the first time in parts 
of the University of Manitoba in Winnipeg, during 
the University Christian Mission conducted there in 
early February under the auspices of a Committee rep- 
resenting the S.C.M. and the major Protestant 
churches. The fifteen minutes attracted an increasing 
number of students each morning. The evening talks 
on “The Christian Faith” were not well attended. 

At the University of Saskatchewan a university lec- 
ture hour was cancelled and a filled auditorium heard 
the opening address of the “Religion and Life” week. 
Daily devotions were held in the chapel. Preparatory 
services, conducted by students for two months in ad- 
vance, made this a significant part of the mission. 

These were experiments. Missions to be effective 
require much time—more on preparing people than on 
preparing program. They must be teaching missions. 
Group discussion, classroom lectures, small informal 
meetings seem more profitable than large meetings. Not 
many new students exposed themselves to the main 
series of teaching addresses. Is this because inade- 
quate personal contact work was done by Christian 
students and faculty in preparing for the mission? Or 
are students not interested in mass meetings on reli- 
gion ? 


THIS CHANGING WORLD 
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“4 Great Cloud of Witnesses” 


“A few days ago I received a cable. It read simply 
Christus Victor and it came from Georges Casalis, the 
new general secretary of the French movement. 

“Their beautiful conference house has been bury 
out; they have been refugees on the dusty roads of 
France; they have known the bitterness of military de. 
feat and yet out of all their suffering they can raig 
the cry Christus Victor. They have proved its tryth 
in the furnace of sorrow. We have no ambassador at 
Vichy, but we have ambassadors for Christ among the 
students of France—and not only there, for in Fig. 
land, Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Holland we haye 
recent news which tells us that the work goes on, 

“Some of our fellow Movements have been driven 
completely underground; some have only a very te. 
stricted freedom. Till the day when liberty returns 
we are their trustees. We must pray for them. We 
must support them. 

“This year we are seeking to raise $9,000 during 
Federation Week. Of this $6,750 will be devoted to 
the Federation and the rest to the work of the Moye 
ment at home. Destruction has been let loose. It jg 
for us to see that healing and constructive forces are 
released. Just because the world is as it is today, many 
of us will wish to reaffirm our belief in the unity of all 
men in Christ. A gift to the Federation is an active 
symbol of that belief. 

“Our fellow members in other countries have gladly 
sacrificed their liberty and their lives for the cause, 
‘Seeing therefore that we are compassed about with s9 


great cloud of witnesses’ let us not fail.”—William D, 
L. Greer, London. 


1,400,000 Prisoners in Occupied France 


Close to 100,000 books have been distributed to 
seventy camps in twelve countries. Games and sport- 
ing equipment likewise have been collected and sent 
out to help the prisoners of war pass the long days 
in the concentration camps. 

The task of those who direct the relief work is ex- 
tremely complex; there are some 1,400,000 prisoners 
in three hundred camps in occupied France, to say 
nothing of the thousands of civilians interned in u- 
occupied France. The food shortage is acute. Typhoid 
and malaria and typhus are spreading. The greatest 
evil of all is the utter absence of anything to do. That is 
why games, books, musical instruments are so precious. 
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Church and Campus 


* 


Edited by Robert G. Andrus 


THE CHALLENGE faced by the Church on the 
campus iS well stated by the Reverend Carroll E. 
Simcox of Owatonna, Minnesota, in the Church Re- 
view, published by the Church Society for College 
Work (Protestant Episcopal). Here are a few ex- 
cerpts from his article: “Three adversaries are com- 
mon enough and troublesome enough to command real- 
istic attention: College students today in the mass, like 
their parents, are not even novices in the mysteries of 
Christ: they are illiterates who have yet to learn the 
a-b-c’s of the faith. Today, on the campus as else- 
where, religion is offered as an elective, without credit, 
and without much official encouragement. The Church 

. must invade the campus with a bold and crit- 
ical challenge to the curricular philosophy that now 
holds the field. .... 


“Students today are totally unaware of what Chris- 
tianity really has to offer .... Thinking people, young 
and old, feel in these days with an ever increasing 
sharpness the need of some one thing, a plan, a philos- 
ophy, a rule, that will integrate the whole of life and 
hold it together. What a time for the Church to strike! 
Students are unaware of the depth and the breadth, the 
catholicity, the timeliness and the up-to-dateness of the 
Christian gospel. 

“Two things need to be done about this situation: 
(1) A realistic recognition by all concerned of the task 
itself. There must be a frank acceptance of the fact 
that the prevailing forces at work on the campus are 
precisely those which predominate in our society as a 
whole, and that these forces are secular, disintegrating, 
materialistic and non-Christian. The Church must in- 
vade the campus literally from the outside, and the 
Church itself must see that Christian truth is taught— 
or it will not be taught. (2) There must be an imme- 
diate and sacrificial response by Church people to a 
financial program to meet the crisis. It would be a 
tragic mistake for the Church today to dismiss the call 
of the college field as ‘just one more thing that will 
have to wait until the coal bill is paid.’ In these days 
there are some great doors open to the Church, but they 
will not stay open for long.” 


AMONG the European refugees who have come to 
America are many of college rank and experience. 
From agencies working with refugees of this group, 
the Board of Education of the United Lutheran Church 
has received the names of sixty-five Lutheran refugees 
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who are or should be in college, and of forty-one men 
and women who have served on college faculties and 
could be of service to colleges in America. With the 


. addition of others who have registered as Protestant, 


it is safe to say that there are approximately 150 Luth- 
eran student and faculty refugees in America. Ten 
are known to be on Lutheran college campuses; some 
others have been given scholarships in other colleges. 

The Board of Education of the United Lutheran 
Church in January adopted the following resolutions: 
(1) That it recognizes service to Lutheran student and 
faculty refugees as part of its responsibility; (2) that 
its staff be directed to undertake service with such ref- 
ugees; (3) that it cooperate with the colleges of the 
United Lutheran Church and of the National Lutheran 
Educational Conference in working out programs of 
service, and (4) that it cooperate with other colleges 
and universities and with other agencies in serving 
Lutheran student and faculty refugees. 


ONE of the most significant ways in which college 
students may make a constructive expression of Chris- 
tian idealism during the summer vacation is in a Meth- 
odist Youth Caravan. Last year sixty youth cara- 
vans operated in thirty annual conferences. This year 
ninety-six caravans will operate across the nation. 
About 400 college students will be involved and at least 
100 adult counselors. 

The training process begins when the caravaner is 
selected. Special reading courses and group work in 
campus situations are part of the process. Students 
will spend a week in a camp in further specialized study 
and case work. From the camp the caravan goes to 
the field to spend a week in each of seven communities. 

Dr. Harvey C. Brown of the student staff is in 
charge of recruiting and interested students should 
write to him at once at 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


THE Second National Methodist Student Conference 
will be held at Urbana, Illinois, December 29, 1941- 
January 2, 1942. The national planning committee will 
issue the Call to the conference in the near future. 
Already the following persons have been secured for 
leadership: Ernest Fremont Title of Evanston, Illinois ; 
Muriel Lester of East End, London; Albert E. Day of 
Pasadena, California, and Dr. Mordecai Johnsen of 
Washington, D. C. 
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Ou the News Grout 


Mr. Hoover Gets 


College students throughout the na- 
tion have met the challenge of the 
need of Europe’s five small democra- 
cies with an enthusiasm which belongs 
only to youth. Believing firmly in the 
program of Mr. Hoover’s Food Com- 
mittee, American students organized 
a National Student Committee in its 
support, on February Ist in New 
York, in a one-day conference. Since 
that meeting regional committees have 
been established in Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Pittsburgh, Ohio, Chicago, and 
North Carolina, and 356 campus com- 
mittees have been formed. Two field 
workers are developing new areas of 
activity and are being deluged with 
offers from students to contribute a 
week or ten days to arouse interest on 
other campuses where as yet there are 
no active committees. Mass meetings 
are being held. Colleges newspapers 
have taken up the cause. 


Student Support 


Wesleyan University in Connecticut 
utilizes the college radio network 
which extends to every dormitory and 
fraternity house on this campus: they 
are broadcasting electrically transcribed 
programs. Ohio State University is 
using a radio program on sound trucks 
which circulate on the campus. 

At Duke University we are cooperat- 
ing with the university theatre in a 
slogan contest introduced by the query: 
“If you were a foreign correspondent, 
how would you report this story of 
famine and pestilence?” 

These are merely outlines, however, 
of what active students hope will be- 
come a nation-wide college drive for 
moral support for a great humanitarian 
cause. No money asked —only the 
support of a convinced public opinion. 

EpWARD FIKE 
President YMCA 
Duke University 


With Reservations 


At the time the above enthusiastic 
letter written, YMCA members 
in the University of Florida were ask- 
ing their fellow “Due to 
Britain’s blockade, millions of Nazi- 
conquered peoples are starving. Should 


was 


students : 


we send food and supplies to them? 
Why, or why not?” The answers rep- 
resented not only the state of Florida 
but ten Latin-American countries and 
Porto Rico. Here are just a few 
samples of the “student voice” : 

“No” said a cross-sectional majority. 
“The people of Europe could have 
prevented this war if they had acted 
wisely. Now they are starving due 
to their own unpreparedness and they 
may learn a lesson by it.” “We 
should first take care of the millions 
of half-starved people in our own 
country.” “Has not Germany got her 
fingers on all of these little countries’ 
resources? These people would hardly 
get those food supplies, and if they 
did it would give Germany more cheap 
work hands.” “Although I sympathize 
with these starving people and realize 
that it is not their fault, I am quite 
sure that food would go to feed the 
Nazi armies.” 
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“It would prolong the war.” 

“IT have relatives over there, and 
they will probably go hungry but it 
will do them good.” “The war is as 
fair as any war. Let the best man 
win—without U.S. help.” 

“Yes,” said a vociferous minority. 
“They did not have much of a chance, 
the countries were all too small ex- 
cept France. We should not let all 
those people starve because of a few 
French dumbheads.” “I don’t want to 
see people suffer.” “The supplies can 
and should be distributed by a neutral 
commission that would guarantee its 
final destination.” “These people are 
innocent and it would be cruel not to 
feed them, provided this would not 
help the Nazis.” “We believe in the 
right of the helpless and weak every- 
where to survive and play their part 
in life. That is the democratic way 
of life.” “As one of the greatest hu- 
manitarian countries in the world we 
should carry on the principles of hu- 
manitarianism regardless of political 
ideologies.” 

A large majority of the Latin Amer- 
icans favored relief for Europe, de- 
spite the opposite trend among their 
colleagues in the United States. 





It’s Not as Easy as It Looks 

$26,000 in cash has been raised, ig 
the colleges, for World Student Ser. 
vice Fund. In April some thirty cam. 
paigns are in progress, with goals of 
from $500 to $1,000. But our na. 
tional goal is $100,000. The job js 
only half finished. It’s a great job, 
Let us finish it in the way it deserves 


* 


Dream of “Y” Press Agent 
Please step into my office, 
Remarked the city ed, 
We've waited for your coming 
So the presses could be sped. 


You’ve had an annual meeting? 
Why, yes, we'll print it all. 
I'll use a lot of pictures 
And headlines black and tall. 


Five thousand girls in classes? 
Astonishing, indeed 

You want a fine new building 
And money’s all you need? 


Hey, Bill, just kill that story 
Of the Hollywood divorce— 
Omit the bulletin that tells 
Of Hitler’s war remorse. 


Leave out the mine disaster 

And that artist’s model case, 
Put Roosevelt and Willkie 

Way back in fourth-page space. 


Give just three lines to U. S. threat 
That war she soon will wage — 
The “Y” has had a meeting 
And it gets the whole front page! 


(From the Cincinnati-Times-Star, which 
printed these verses with acknowledg- 
ment to Emeril Garmon, publicity secre 
tary for the local Y.W.C.A.) 


* 
Summing Up the Situation 
Department 


“You can never tell about women— 
and if you can, don’t.”—Y in Review, 
U. of Florida. 
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The Federation Faces a 
Drastic Emergency 


In two countries the Christian 
movement has been banned. In sev- 
eral occupied countries its activities 
have been drastically circumscribed. 
Nevertheless, we get reports of new 
vitality, of increased solidarity in the 
Federation. In certain countries 
where the financial situation of the 
Movement has become acute, secre- 
taries and volunteers are carrying on 
at great personal sacrifice. 


The office of the Federation in Ge- 
neva continues under the leadership of 
Suzanne de Dietrich and W. A. Vis- 
sor *t Hooft. Robert Mackie, Gen- 
eral Secretary, is working from twin 
ofices in Toronto and New York. 


The Student World and the Federa- 
tion News Sheet continue—with ex- 
pressions of surprise and deep grati- 
tude from far corners of the world 
that through these channels our world 
fellowship continues. 

The staff is very active. T. Z. Koo 
this year will have visited student 
groups in India, China. Hawaii, New 
Zealand, Australia and the U.S.A. 
Robert Mackie, after initiating W.S. 
S.F. service to German internees and 
prisoners in Canada, will leave for 
South America. Helen Morton has 
been to Japan, China, India and the 
Philippines. Suzanne de Dietrich has 
made visits to unoccupied France; an- 
other former Federation officer is in 
Paris. 

Financially the Federation came 
through last year without a deficit. 
This in spite of the fact that several 
national Movements have not been 
able to send their usual contributions 
and in some cases there has been se- 
rious loss in exchange. But there has 
been a notable, in some cases almost a 
miraculous response. One university 
Christian Association cabinet is rais- 
ing by self-denial and the enlistment 
of friends $1,500 to aid the French 
Movement. Several local groups and 
individuals have doubled or quadrupled 
former gifts. We are encouraged. 

The hard fact remains however that 
unless the Federation secures between 
now and August 3lst at least $10,000 
in new or increased gifts, it will face 
a drastic emergency. Contributions 
toward this sum will come from Brit- 
ain, Canada, China and other coun- 
tries. But we in the United States— 
Christian Associations, denominational 
groups and personal friends of the 
Federation—will need to provide at 
least $6,000. 
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APRIL DAYS 
April 23—A Day of Dedication for 


Peace 
(Refer to Call on fourth cover 


page). 


April 27—Christian students in China 
and Japan will observe a 
Day of Common Prayer in 
which they invite American 
students to join them. 





With these facts before you, will 
you not do at least the following: (1) 
Send in a personal contribution; (2) 
Ask your Cabinet or Board for a gen- 
erous budget appropriation; (3) Join 
with other friends in securing gifts 
from students, professors, ministers 
or friends at home. 

Not to replace any of the preceding, 
plan for two or three special meetings 
or events, the collections or proceeds 
of which can be applied to this emer- 
gency. 

Ut Omnes Unum Sint! Now con- 
fronting a world in flames, we have a 


chance to prove the Federation’s 
reality. 
ELEANOR FRENCH 
ROLAND ELLIOTT 
Dust in 


the Hopper 


Refugees in America. 1.S.S. reports 
that it has placed sixty. refugee stu- 
dents this year in colleges of the 
U.S.A. where these students are con- 
tinuing their studies. More scholar- 


ships—many more—will be needed in 
1941-42. 


Pioneering in a mild form of so- 
cialized insurance, Yale University has 
instituted a system of student group 
medical cooperation whereby any stu- 
dent may be insured against medical 
and hospital bills up to $500 per year. 
The plan has been adopted, according 
to college officials, to help counteract 
the effects of athletic accidents and 
other unforeseen accidents. It will be 
compulsory next year and will involve 
an expense of $13 to each student. 


At Ward-Belmont, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, students serve regularly in hos- 
pitals, old folks homes, and other wel- 
fare institutions, while a Community 
Tours Committee conducts educational 
trips gratis in the vicinity. 


Foarth Year— 
A Unique Symbol 


On Sunday April 27th Christian 
students in China and Japan will ob- 
serve a Day of Common Prayer for 
the fourth consecutive year since the 
outbreak of war. Chinese students 
state their concerns in this letter: 
DEAR FELLOW CHRISTIAN STUDENTS 
IN JAPAN: 


On this observance of our annual 
Common Day of Prayer our Christian 
conscience would condemn us if we 
were content with living and thinking 
comfortably in terms of beautiful 
idealism and empty good wishes for 
peace and new order on the one hand, 
or sentimental confession of wrong 
and withdrawal from positive action 
on the other. The passages suggested 
for our study (Jer. 1:7, 8; Mt 5:13, 16, 
6:25; Jn 12:24, 25) make that clear. 

The Common Day of Prayer is 
rightly an occasion for us to draw to- 
gether to listen to God—to expose 
ourselves entirely to His Light so that 
His Truth may hold sway over every 
area of our judgment. This is not an 
occasion for us to enlighten God by 
our repinings and complaints. 

We must face one criticism of our 
common Christian allegiance, namely, 
our intellectual indolence about the 
conversion of our agelong Christian 
ideals and aspirations into definite so- 
cial judgment and action. Ta be 
Christian at all is to be Christian in 
concrete terms. In China today, to 
make the Christian gospel applicable 
to the situation, involves standing for 
unity, real democracy and for the wel- 
fare of the masses of our people. We 
sincerely confess that we have fallen 
far short of this. In Japan we im- 
agine it requires applying the same 
test: whether this war is for the gen- 
uine good of the people. We there- 
fore have the common responsibility 
of helping our peoples to see the truth. 

The walls of division which human 
actions are building between men and 
between nations are very real. They 
will not be removed by mere hopes or 
endurance or even by general denun- 
ciation. We must come down to real 
issues. We need to pray agonizingly 
and think drastically, and try to an- 
swer this question before God: How 
can we Christian students of Japan 
and China, ready even to suffer death 
for the Truth we love, act in such a 
way as to cause the message of the 
Christian community and the finer 
wishes of the people to be brought to 
bear on our national lives and policies ? 
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College Editors Say— 


Less Patriotism! 


Today in this nation there is no 
dearth of deep feeling for democracy 
and patriotism. Today in Germany 
the watchwords are National Socialism 
and Patriotism. Today in Italy Fas- 
cism and patriotism predominate. And 
so on throughout the world. And over 
all is a pallor of war and misery. 
Why? 

Back in the dim past love was ex- 
pended on human beings, not on sec- 
tions of God’s earth marked off by in- 
visible boundaries drawn by blood and 
tears. Why? Our answer (and what’s 
yours?) is to be found in that concept 
known as patriotism. Within its 
proper bounds it may be totally inocu- 
ous. But it would seem as though 
some foible of the human race pro- 
hibits a sane view toward patriotism. 
It is patriotism which builds moun- 
tains from molehills; it is patriotism 
which causes wars. And since we 
should like to be rid of wars, why not 
rid ourselves of patriotism ?—The 
Tulane Hullabaloo. 


More Patiotism! 


We have heard statesmen and paci- 
fists tell us not to be misled by the 
playing of patristic songs and wav- 
ing of flags. But why not? Why be 
hypocritical? Why not believe to the 
fullest extent in democracy in the 
United States? Why not stand rev- 
erently when the “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” is played, and when “Old Glory” 
waves before us? That may be the 
clue to what is wrong with this coun- 
try now. We dv not believe enough. 

We're thinking that the majority 
of Americans need a good dose of 
propaganda. . . . We might well send 





YOUR HELP IS NEEDED in keeping this 
Department vitally interesting. When 
you come upon a significant editorial 
in your campus newspaper—whatever 
the viewpoint—clip it and send to the 
News Editor: CHARLES WEST, Earl 
Hall, Columbia University, New York 
City. 
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out a prayer for some miracle to wake 
us up and have faith before Hitler 
sets foot in Independence Hall.—The 
Plainsman. (Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute). 


No Time for Silence 


As the nation grows tense under a 
national defense campaign, we nat- 
urally consult our teachers. We find 
that last year’s pacifist is either this 
year’s interventionist or is being sub- 
jected to attacks and threats that 
would have appeared fantastic a few 
years ago. Almost overnight, what 
was a popular intellectual cause has 
become an unpopular one. The men 
from whom we learned non-interven- 
tion are not saying much. They prob- 
ably remember what happened to their 
kind in the last war, or perhaps feel 
that a teacher should not take a stand 
on current controversial issues. 

This is no time to deny one’s intel- 
lectual heritage! This is a time to 
preserve our rights, not to vitiate 
them by silence—Case Tech, Case 
School of Applied Science. , 


Preserve Labor’s Gains! 


It’s about time that we discovered 
that governments change overnight in 
this modern, dynamic world. It CAN 
happen here, and with the abolition 
of such liberties as the right to strike, 
we will find that the great mass of 
workers in the factories and mills will 
be stripped of their only form of se- 
curity and of fair bargaining power. 

We don’t think that labor will take 
advantage of the freedom they have 
been given. Workers want to see Hit- 
ler stopped as much as all of us. All 
they want is a square deal, and an 
assurance that when the war is over, 
they won’t have to fight to regain their 
victories of the last ten years. 

Should we move into a complete dic- 
tatorship in our effort to aid Britain, 
we are liable to find that we can’t turn 
back. When the ball of curtailment 
starts rolling, it will be a long time 
before we can stop it—if at all.— 
North Carolina Daily. 





We Are Cynical 


This, the younger generation, hay 
been accused of being cynical, immoral 
and soft. We did not live through the 
last war. We only heard. But Amer. 
ican youth gave generously then, They 
fought—and died—to save democracy, 

Where are the teachers who taught 
us the meaning of peace? The mip- 
isters who helped us pray tor peace? 
The men who promised us peace? To. 
day they say we are not quite capable 
of defending America. They see an 
America huddled behind the British 
fleet, cowering under the wings of 
the Royal Air Force. 


But the spirit of American youth 
is different. We love our country 
dearly. We will die for it if neces. 
sary. But we want no part of Ep 
rope’s war. Hope is eternal in youth, 
We cherish those fundamental prin- 
ciples of our way of life—freedom of 
speech, freedom of prayer, and free- 
dom to pursue happiness as best we 
can, and make some improvements and 
leave a better America for our chil- 
dren. That is our heritage. 


Franklin Roosevelt has promised the 
young men of this nation they will not 
fight in Europe. We have also heard 
about a promise to the boys who went 
before. “They shall not die in vain.” 
We are cynical enough to believe in 
peace. — University of Washington 
Daily. 


Ebb Tide 


No one would dispute that at this 
moment international law has reached 
a low ebb. So low has it fallen in 
even academic esteem that an Ohio 
university recently dropped its study 
as being under present conditions “a 
farce.” 


If the hope of the future for an of- 
dered world of law and decency is to 
be obliterated even in the halls of 
learning, where it originated, the hope 
for such a world is slim indeed. Yet 
no other kind of world can conceivably 
be worth the price that is now being 
paid.—Columbia Missourian. 
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USE YOUR SUMMER 
—and how 


A Summer Directory 


Student Conferences 
Camp Oatka, East Sebago, Maine. June 
9-16. 


Silver Bay, on Lake George, N. Y, June 


13-20. 
Eagles Mere, Pa. June 8-15. 


Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. June 
4-10. 
Blue Ridge, N. C. 


Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 


June 7-16. 
June 13-21, 
June 6-15. 
June 6-16. 
June 14-22. 


Hollister, ‘Missouri. 
Estes Park, Colorado. 


Seabeck, Washington. 


ECONOMIC RESEARCH AND 
SOCIAL SERVICE 

New YorK SUMMER SERVICE GROUP. 
Work in social institutions; seminars, 
trips, recreation. June 25-August 13. 
Cost of summer, $50-200. (Frank Olm- 
stead, 208 East 28th Street, New York, 
New York.) 


Boston SUMMER LasporaTory. Forty 
hours’ work in social centers and trade 
unions. Seminars: field trips; forums. 
June 20-Tuly 17, 1941. $80. (Boston 
Summer Laboratory, 410 Stuart Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. ) 


St. Lovis CoMMUNITY LABORATORY. 
Study of social, economical and religious 
forces in urban community. Sponsored 
by Southwest and Rocky Mountain Coun- 
cls of YMCA and YWCA. June 20- 
July 31. Registration, $10. Opportunity 
to earn room and board by working in 
community agencies. (Carroll M. Moon, 
114 East Ninth, Topeka, Kansas.) 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO SETTLEMENT. 
Gain knowledge of an industrial area: 
live and work in settlement. July 1-Au- 
gust 10. $30. (Marguerite K. Sylla, 
4630 McDowell Avenue, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. ) 


ISOUTHERN SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
Workers, ASHEVILLE, N. C. Students, 
interested in the labor movement, as 
assistants to teachers of economics, trade 
union techniques. Seminar in workers’ 
education. July 14-August 26. $50. 
(Southern School for Workers, 437 West 
th Street, New York, N. Y.) 


RuraL Proyect—Turee Rivers, CALir. 
(Burcham’s Place, Youth Hostel.) Fur- 
niture making, agriculture, weaving, sew- 
ing. Interviewing migrants; visiting 
Federal projects. (Pacific Southwest 
Field Council, 715 S. Hope Street, Los 
Angeles, Calif.) 


*For white students. 
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CO-OPS 


CoursrE IN Foon StorE MANAGEMENT. 
July 7-August 23. Some scholarships. 
(Council for Cooperative Business Train- 
ing, 19 West 44th Street, New York 
City.) 


MANAGERS TRAINING INSTITUTE. Mas- 
sachusetts State College, Amherst. July 
26-August 9. (Eastern Cooperative 
ey 135 Kent Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.) 


NATIONAL Tour OF CONSUMER Coop- 
ERATIVES. For educators, students, co-op 
leaders. June 30-July 13. (Cooperative 
League of the U.S.A., 167 West 12th 
Street, New York City.) 


RocHDALE INsTITUTE. Twelve weeks’ 
training course for positions in manage- 
ment. School opens September 29. Tui- 
tion, $50. (Rochdale Institute, 167 West 
12th Street, New York City.) 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


INSTITUTES OF INTERNATIONAL RELA- 
TIONS. Ten-day institutes: Reed College, 
Oregon; Mills College, Calif.; Whittier 
College, Calif.; Friends University, 
Kans.; Grinnell College, Iowa; Otter- 
bein College, Ohio; U. of N. C.; Bryn 
Mawr, Pa.; Youth Institute, Shawnee, 
Pa. June-July. $40. (American 
Friends Service Committee, 20 South 
12th Street, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


StupENT PEAce Service. Two weeks’ 
training; six to eight weeks’ field ser- 
vice. $100. (American Friends Service 
Committee, 20 South 12th Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) 


BIBLE STUDY 


IorA SIGMA SEMINAR, Camp Minne- 
sing, Algonquin Park, Ontario, Canada. 
Tuly 12-August 25. $125. (Alpha Psi 
Zeta Foundation, Stanford University, 


Calif.) 


SrerrA SEMINAR. Ojala (about twenty 
miles from Ventura, California. June 
21-July 18. $42. (Elizabeth Boyden 
Howes, 8759 Ashcroft Avenue, Los An- 
geles, Calif.) 


SouTHWEST SEMINAR. Pine Lodge, 
Capitan, N. M. Dr. Frederick S. Howes 
of Canada, leader. For student and 
adult leaders. August 5-30. $42.50. (Mr. 
and Mrs. L. M. McGoodwin, Okemah, 
Okla.) 


SeaBecK SEMINAR. Quaker Cove, 
Washington. Elizabeth Boyden Howes, 
leader. Study of the life and teachings 
of Jesus in the light of the present crisis. 
August 3-17. (Mrs. Charles Schwieso, 
Eagleson Hall, Seattle, Wash.) 





Except where otherwise stated mem- 
bership in these groups is interracial 
and is open to qualified men and 
women. Where work is called for it 
usually is on a volunteer service basis. 
Where figures are given they represent 
the approximate expense to the stu- 
dent, exclusive of travel cost to and 
from “location.” 





LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


For Officers in Student Christian 
Associations 


New York PresipENts’ ScHoor, Aca- 
demic credit through Columbia Univer- 
sity. Trips, seminars. July 7-August 15. 
Minimum cost, $80. (Katharine Duffield. 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York City.) 


Paciric CoAst PRESIDENTS’ SCHOOL, 
University of Washington, Seattle. June 
23-July 18. $50. (Richard Mills or Ma- 
rion Reith, 715 South Hope Street, Los 
Angeles, California.) 


Estes ParK LEADERSHIP SEMINAR. 
Study of the records of the life of Jesus 
and program techniques; employment on 
conference grounds. June 15-September 
1. Registration $5. (Student Christian 
Movement Office, 114 East 9th Street, 
Topeka. Kansas or 404 East 10th Street, 
Kansas City, Missouri.) 


GENEVA LEADERSHIP SEMINAR, Group 
study and discussion of techniques of 
campus religious work. Summer employ- 
ment on grounds. June 30-July 25. Reg- 
istration $2. (Sarah Beach Hunt, 5470 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; or 
Harold Colvin, 19 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago. ) 


1Brue Ripce, NortH CAROLINA. Stu- 
dent Presidents’ Training School. Sem- 
inars: leadership techniques. June-July. 


(W. D. Weatherford, Blue Ridge, North 
Carolina. ) 


In Other Fields 
Liste CHRISTIAN Mission SERVICE FEL- 
LowsHip. Lisle, New York. June 18- 
August 1; at Denver, Colorado, July 16- 
August 27. (DeWitt C. Baldwin, Meth- 
odist Board of Foreign Missions, 150 
Fifth Avenue, New York City.) 


STtuDENT LEADERSHIP TRAINING COoN- 
FERENCE (Methodist Student Movement, 
810 Broadway, Nashville, Tennessee) : 
Lake Junaluska, N. C., June 9-14; Bald- 
win, Kans., June 9-14; Epworth Forest 
(Indiana), June 16-21; San Anselmo, 
Calif., June 30-July 5. 
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Unrrep CuHrRIstIAN YOUTH REGIONAL 
Conrrrences. Camp Sierra, Calif. July 
5-12, $12.50; 1Blue Ridge, N. C. (details 
to be announced); Geneva Glen, Colo. 
July 20-27, $12.75; Winnipesaukee, N. H. 
August 4-16, $25.50; Silver Creek, Ore. 
August 10-17, $12.50; Lake Geneva, Wis. 
August 18-30, $25. (Ivan M. Gould, 203 
North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIli- 


nois. ) 


ISS Leapersuip Institute. New York 
City. Training in program of liberal 
democracy; techniques of youth organi- 
zation. June 30-August 3. $60. (Inter- 
national Student Service, 8 West 40th 
Street, New York City.) 


TRAINING FoR RuRAL MINISTRY. Ser- 
vice in country churches. Director, Pro- 
fessor Felton, Drew Theological Sem- 
inary, Madison, N. J. (Home Missions 
Council of North America, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City.) 


L. I. D. Summer ScHoot. New York 
City. Study and field work, training for 
leadership in the labor movement. June 
20-August 1, $75. (League for Indus- 
trial Democracy, 112 East 19th Street, 


New York City.) 


WORK CAMPS 


QuaKeR WorK Camps. Combining 
manual labor and study of social prob- 
lems of the community. Five to six 
weeks, beginning about July first. Work 
includes grading roads, soil erosion, 
painting and repairing church buildings, 
leveling off ground for community play 
grounds, building camp cabins and com- 
munity recreational centers; supervision 


of recreation; Vacation Bible School 
teaching, group leadership, etc. Camps 
are open to men and women. Camps: 
Penn-Craft, East Millsboro, Pa. (coal 


district) ; Scotts Run, Pursglove, W. Va. 
(bituminous coal district) ; Merom, Indi- 
ana (Adult Education Program); Mace- 
donia, Clarkesville, Georgia (A Coopera- 
tive Rural Community); Cropperviile, 
Missouri (Among Dispossessed Share- 
croppers) ; North Weare, N. H. (Rural 
Reconstruction); Abbeville, S. C. (A 
New Community Project) ; Madisonville, 
Tenn. (The Development of New 
Sources of Cash Income); Coopers- 
town, N. Y. (A Producer Cooperative) : 
Circle Pines, Cloverdale, Mich. (A Con- 
sumer-Recreational Cooperative); New 
York, N. Y. (Labor and Nationality 
Problems); Reading, Pa. (Hosiery In- 
dustry); Chicago, Ill. (Interracial Re- 
lations); Delano, Calif.; Santa Clara 
County, Calif.; Church of the Brethren 
Work Camp. Average cost per student 
of conducting work camp program is 
about $100, It is hoped that those stu- 
dents who are able to carry their full 
share of the cost will do so. But the 
camp fee is set at $75. Some scholarship 
assistance is available for well-qualified 
students who could not otherwise attend 
camp. (American Friends Service, 20 
South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. ) 


‘For white students. 
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EXPERIMENT IN INTERNATIONAL LIVING. 
Part manual labor, part language study. 
lhe members will be American students 
and political and intellectual refugees. 
(Donald Watt, Putney, Vermont.) 


YAKIMA, WASHINGTON. Sponsored 
by the Pacific Northwest Field Council 
in cooperation with others. Study of 
n.igrant problems; service projects to 
meet immediate needs and build good will. 


August 2-Sept. 27, $50. (Howard D. 
Willits, YMCA _ Building, Portland, 
Ore.) 

CuHEstNuT RinceE, West Va. Spon- 


sored by the Presbyterian Church and 
the Student Christian Movement. Con- 
struction of a recreation area; conduct 
low-cost health and character building 
camp for children of industrial workers. 
June 28-Aug. 28. Cost, $5 per week. No 
student accepted for less than a month. 
Membership limited to six boys and six 
girls. (Alfred Lee Klaer, 304 Willey 
Street, Morgantown, W. Va.) 


MIGRANT Project. Negro camps and 
white, in various regions, room and board 
free to qualified student workers. (Home 
Missions Council of North America, 297 
Fourth Avenue, New York City.) 


PRESBYTERIAN WorK Camps.  Ashe- 
ville Farm School, Swannanoa, N. C.; 
King Ferry, N. Y.; Monte Vista, in 
mountains of southern Colorado; Dwight 
Indian Training School, Vian, Okla. 
June 27, continuing five to six weeks. 
Cost, $8 a week. (Department of So- 
cial Education and Action of the Board 
of Christian Education, 917 Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia. ) 


ISS Work Camps FoR’ AMERICA. 
Some scholarships available. Write: In- 
ternational Student Service, 8 West 40th 
Street, New York, N. Y. Camps: 


Hupson, Onto: Building an overnight 


lodge for a settlement house. July 1-28. 
$50. 


1HIGHLANDER FoLkK ScHOooL. Mon 
Tenn. Deal with problems of So 
sharecroppers and mountaineers, 
5-Sept. 2. $50. 


teage 


iW 
August 


1Mavutopin, S. C.: Medical center for 
cooperative health plan; study read 
South and the textile industry, Jy! 
$50. . 


Hutt House, Chicago. Install] equi 
ment for playground. Study metropolj. 
tan problems of housing, internationalit 
and interrace relations, unions, health 
Aug. 1-28. $50. 


Grarton Center, N. H. Flood control: 
study community and regional problems 
July 1-Aug. 10. $65. ; 


STILL MORE 


OREGON MIGRANT Work. Sponsored 
by Oregon Committee for Migrant Work 
Social service and religious leadership, 
June 15-September 15 or any part. $1.0 
daily for non-residents. (Miss Faye 


Steinmetz, Artisans Building, Portland, | 


Oregon. ) 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY Fr 
Course. July 7-August 8. 
8 West 40th Street, New York City.) 


MetHopist YOUTH CARAVANS. Some 


75 caravans, each comprising four 
young people and an adult counselor, | 
working with young people in church 
communities. Eight weeks. (Dr. Har- 


vey C. 
Tenn. ) 


Brown, 810 Broadway, Nas ville, 


We-Psycnotocy. Ojala, Calif. Two 
Seminars: beginners, and advanced. Un- 
der Dr. Fritz Kunkel. August 18-30, $37, 
(Dr. Fritz Kunkel, 218% South Poin 
setta Place, Los Angeles, Calif.) 





(Open Road, | 





and other Counselors. 


P. Shedd. 





SUMMER STUDY at UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
JULY 7 TO AUGUST 15 


(In the Summer Session of Columbia University) 
Enrollment for credit July 7 to 25, or July 28 to August 15, also possible. 


SCHOOL FOR INCOMING PRESIDENTS OF STUDENT CHRISTIAN ASSO- 
CIATIONS. July 7 to August 15. Leadership of Katharine Duffield, Herbert King, 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR STUDENT CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION SECRETARIES 
AND OTHER WORKERS. July 7 to 25. 


Religious Work with Students in Higher Education, taught by Professor Clarence 


Problems of Professional Leaders of Student Christian Associations, under the 
leadership of W. J. Kitchen and Mrs. Louise Pfuetze. 


Allied Courses of Interest 
Faculty: Walter Horton, Gregory Vlastos, Grace Loucks Elliott, Hans Simons, 
Ernest Scott, James Muilenburg, Harrison Elliott, and others. 


Wide range of courses in Columbia University 


CONFERENCE FOR MINISTERS AND OTHER RELIGIOUS WORKERS 
July 7-11, 14-18, 21-25. Enroll for one, two or three weeks 


Lectures by a distinguished faculty on significant topics. 
Address: DIRECTOR OF SUMMER COURSES, 3041 Broadway, New York City 
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More About Food 


The title should have been: “Shall We 
Send Food to Starving Unoccupied 
France.” 

To THE EDITORS: 

[ must protest the heading on my 
article in your March issue—‘Shall 
We Send Food to Starving Europe— 
NO!” That makes a catchy caption; 
it is a gross misrepresentation of the 
article. 

My colleagues in the Church and I 
who have felt compelled to raise ques- 


tions about the Hoover Plan have 
never opposed relief for Europe. On 
the contrary, we think we are not 


mistaken that permission to send milk, 
vitamines, etc. to unoccupied France 
and $9ain may have been due in sume 


small measure to our efforts. Some 


| of my colleagues have hoped that ex- 


tension of similar help into occupied 
territory might become possible. 

We have been concerned to insist— 
1) that no food of any kind can be 
shipped outside into occupied 
territory, no matter under what con- 
ditions or with what guarantees, with- 
out material assistance to the Axis war 


from 


‘ 
} effort; 2) that Germany can, if she 


will, guard all occupied territory from 


danger of famine, and that she has 





A Worship Manual 
for Small Churches 


has just been written by 
Albert W. 
Palmer, under the title, 
“Come, Let Us Worship!” 
It is designed to help the 
pastor with limited funds 
and equipment to develop 


our President, 


a truly worshipful service. 
Published by Macmillan, 
March 25, 1941. Order 
from your bookstore. 
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promised to do so; 3) that the ques- 
tion of imported relief is one which 
can be rightly settled only by the al- 
lied nations themselves, and that their 
governments are in intimate consulta- 
tion about it in London. And we have 
opposed the Hoover propaganda be- 
cause we believe it unnecessary, un- 
fair and in important respects untrue. 
May I be permitted one moment on 
Mr. West’s excellent article? If the 
facts are as he has been led to believe, 
has it occurred to him—and to your 
readers—to ask why the British Gov- 
ernment, not to speak of responsible 
Christian leaders in this country, 
would ever for one moment reject the 
Hoover Plan? The answer is obvious 
—the facts are very far from what he 
has been led to believe they are. 
Henry P. Van Dusen 
New York 


Starvation Is Dangerous 
To THE EpIrors: 


I am following with great interest 
your discussion about feeding Europe. 
I must say I do not agree with Mr. 
Van Dusen’s alternative, “Food or 
Freedom.” We are not starving yet, 
but if we were I don’t see of what use 
freedom would be to us! I am con- 
vinced that (1) the outcome of the 
whole struggle will be in the military 
realm and not through blockade of 
food stuff; (2) if Europe is to be re- 
constructed, if we may look forward 
to any kind of a decent future, one 
must avoid the terrible bitterness that 
lack of food and especially the starva- 
tion of children left in the minds and 
hearts of the Germans last time. 
Don't create in Europe a fellowship 
of the starving; it would be very 
dangerous for the future relationship 
between the continents! The suffer- 
this kind of a situation will 
never be the military—because soldiers 
will get food if any is available—but 
the women, the children, and above all 


ers in 


the prisoners and the internees. (3) 
It goes without saying that the British 
and American governments need se- 
rious guarantees. 


SUZANNE DE DIETRICH 
Switzerland 


Concerning An Index 
Wisconsin Has One 
Dear EpITor: 


We keep complete files of all issues 
of The Intercollegian and encourage 
various committees to utilize articles 
of value in previous issues. We now 
have a file going back for ten years. 

Our subject headings are: 

Church, Co-operative Movement, 
Democracy, Economic-Political-Social 
Problems, Education-Universities-Col- 
lege Life, Fraternities, Freshman 
Problems, Labor, Marriage—Family— 
Sex Problems, National-International 
Meetings—Conferences, Program Sug- 
gestions and Techniques, Philosophy 
and Purpose of Movement, Personal 
Philosophy and Personal. Religious 
Living, Race-Race Problems, Social 
Action-Theory and Practice, Life 
Work—Choosing a Vocation, World 
Student Christian Federation and the 
World Christian Community, Interna- 
tional Relations — War — Pacifism, 
Youth Groups. 

Epwarp L. NESTINGEN, 
University of Wisconsin 


Texas Wants One 
DEAR EDITOR: 


This morning someone suggested 
that it would be most helpful if the 
Intercollegian would compile a digest 
of articles which have been published 
during the last few years. Such a 
thing would be exceedingly helpful to 
use with student groups. 

ELIzABETH GOWAN, 


University of Texas 


Mebbe 
copy—Eb. 


Wisconsin has a_ carbon 
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The Book Corner 





THOUGHTs IN War-TIME. William 
Temple. Macmillan. $1.25. 


If there is one man in Christendom 
who has the concerns of ecumenical 
Christianity upon his heart and con- 
science, it is William Temple, Arch- 
bishop of York. The second-ranking 
prelate of England and chairman of 
the World Council of Churches (in 
process of formation), Dr. Temple 
has brought together in this volume a 
series of papers, letters, speeches and 
essays, written since September of 
1939, all of which shed the light of a 
strong Christian intellect and charac- 
ter upon the problem of a world Chris- 
tian community torn by war. 

Briefly, the Archbishop’s position is 
one which supports the current strug- 
gle of his country. But it is no out- 
spoken war-mongering. It recognizes 
the evil which lies deeply in the ten- 
sion among peoples, classes and na- 
tions, and it is resigned to the fact 
that Christian love is not realizable in 
our time. We must content ourselves 
with practical justice, in the hope that 
it may pull us always toward love. 

Dr. Temple’s Thoughts in War- 
Time show more clearly than it is 
comfortable to be shown how far the 
theology and ethics of modern Protes- 
tant Christianity are tending toward 
pessimism and away from the optimis- 
tic perfectionism of the 1920’s. Will 
the idealist be forgotten in this trend? 
One hopes that the Church will still 
make room for its saints and martyrs, 
who in the modern scene are most 
likely to be the Christian pacifists and 
those who take stands antagonistic 
to their national governments. We 
hope that, even in these times, love 
will not be entirely forgotten for jus- 
tice. 

RICHARD BAKER 


Livinc RELIGIONS AND A WORLD 
Faitu. William E. Hocking. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 


Any serious student of Christianity 
has to face the problems involved in 
the relation of Christianity to other 
religions. The outcome should be a 
better understanding not only of the 
essence of Christianity but of the place 
of religion in the life of mankind. 

Professor Hocking believes that no 
religion can be displaced merely by 
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showing it is in error and that under 
the impact of modern influences re- 
ligions can bend and alter without 
breaking. He gives an extended ar- 
gument against presenting Christian- 
ity as the “Only Way,” and advocates 
that each religion “reconceive” itself 
through a study of the other religions. 
Dr. Hocking believes that Christianity 
is not vet ready to become the world 
religion because it has not suf- 
ficiently worked out its bearing on 
such social problems as war, property 
and the family, and also because there 
are certain specified values outside of 
Christianity in other religions. 

Professor Hocking discerns four 
emerging elements of a world faith— 
a belief in obligation, in a source of 
things which is good, in some kind of 
permanence for what is real in self- 
hood, and in the human aspect of 
deity. Not by way of conquest, nor 
by a process of syncretism, but by the 
discrimination and the development of 
its intrinsic and potential values, 
Christianity gives greatest promise for 
a world faith. 


DANIEL J. FLEMING. 


WorK BEGuN. 
Association Press. 


Lawrence K. 
$2.00. 


Hall. 


Here is a report of a study con- 
cerned with the impressions made upon 
Y.M.C.A. secretaries by their various 
professional experiences. Their feel- 
ings of satisfaction and dissatisfaction 
are recorded; their sense of personal 
and professional status or lack of it; 
their sense of success or failure ‘in 
their work. Useful as reference ma- 
terial for men entering the Y.M.C.A. 
secretaryship. 
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The Religious Book Club 


Christian Realism 
by John C. Bennett 


author of ‘Social Salvation” 


The vital problems of Christianity in the war-shaken 
society of our time are stated with exceptional vigor 
and clarity in this volume, which emphasizes the 
need today of a tough-minded, practical religion. $2.00 


DELLE. at bookstores - Scribners, New York Saar 
































Whos Whe 

Fay CAMPBELL is secretary of the 
Christian Association. Under his” 
ance countless students have found 
sense of direction in their life we 
Davip Burcess, Oberlin ’39, js @ 
man of the N.I.C.C. Peace Com 
and a_ student at Union Theg 
Seminary. . 
WaLLace J. CAMPBELL, Oregon 
Assistant Secretary of the Coope 
League of the United States of Ap 
Rocer N. BALpwin, Director of 
American Civil Liberties Union, is ig 
fight wherever civil liberties are 
gered. 
Harotp B. INGALLS, undergraduate 
Oberlin when Howard Thurman wag 


minister there, is now Chaplain at 
Northfield Schools. 


New Study Material 
Peace 


The Commission to Study the 
ganization of the Peace (Jameg 
Shotwell, Chairman) has publishg 
Preliminary Report, after 
months of study and extensive 
search. 

Single copies of the Commissions 
Report may be secured without chatge 
from the office of the Commission® 
West 40th Street, New York Gi 
For individual and group study@ 
Study Course (price 5c), including 
the Report text, has been prepared; 
there is a bibliography and a series ot 
questions covering each section of the 
Report. A Study Kit (price 25c) com 
taining the Study Course and off 
pertinent material is also availab 


NEW PAMPHLETS 


War Aims IN WAR PROPAGANDA, EF 
aganda Analysis, March 27, 1941. 
tute for Propaganda Analysis, Ine. 

To Bump a Betrer Wort. Rid 
M. Fagley. World Alliance for 
ternational Friendship through 
Churches. 10c. 
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